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Peter Pears (tenor) B. Britten (piano) The National Symphony Orchestra 


M555 Folk Songs (arr. Britten) Conductor: Sidney Beer 
The Sally Gardens : The Bonny Earl of Moray —_K1032/6 Symphony No. 5 in E Minor Op.64 (Tchaikovsky) 
Little Sir William 
Oliver Cromwell : The Ash Grove 


Moura Lympany (pianoforte) 


M 556 Novelette No. | in C Major (Poulenc) 


Aon Ramat (contraito) Capriccio in F Minor, Op. 28 (Dohnanyi) 


with Harold Craxton (piano) 


M569 From Rosy Bow’rs 


(Altisidora’s Song from ‘ Don Quixote ' by Purcell) USSR. State Orchestra 


Conductor: Nathan Rakhlin 





M571 /73 Symphony No. 21, Op. 5! (Miaskovsky) 
new recordin 
“0 Albert Sammons (violin) 


Max Rostal (violin) Franz Osborn (piano) and Kathleen Long (piano) 
K1I112  Sonatine for Violin and Piano (Orr) 
(Recorded under the auspices of ‘* The 


Committee for the Promotion of New Music '’) 


M557/9 Violin and Piano Sonata No. 3 (Delius) 


The Nottingham Oriana Choir 


Watson Forbes (viola) Conductor: Roy Henderson: acc. by Dennis Brainand 
M577 Three Negro Spirituals : Norman Del Mar, horns: Gwendolen Mason, harp 

(Piano acc. by Etiennette de Chavalier ) (English Translation by Dr. Troutbeck) 

|. You'll hear the trumpet sound M560/2: Whene’er the sounding Harp is heard 

2. Didn’t my Lord deliver David? Op. 17, No. | (Brahms) 


3. I'm travelling to the grave 


Away Death, Op. 17, No. 2 (Brahms) 
arranged by William Alwyn Come Away Death, Op. 17, No. 2 (Brahms, 


The Gardener, Op. 17, No. 3 (Brahms) 
Hymn to the Waters (Gustav Holst) 


o Decca 
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H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


A Message to the Empire 
Broadcast on Christmas Day, 1944 


RC 3422 


Profits from this record are being paid to Charities nominated by 
H.M. The King 
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SOLOMON XAVIER CUGAT 
and the B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA and his Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra 
Conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT Night must Fall; Cui Cui - - - - B 9403 






Beethoven — Concerto No. 3 in C DB 6196-9 











Minor, Op. 37. Album No. 379 - SPIKE JONES 
Automatic Couplings DB 8973-6 and his City wane 
TOSCANINI ee BD 1099 
and N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ay Se, eee aes 2} 
Adagio for Strings. Barber - - - - DB 6180 JOE LOSS 
BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA eheaiten egate teas, Chena 
onducte: y Arthur Fiedler Aff oe @ «© « 
Ballet Suite. Gluck arr. Mott! - = - = C3420-1 a. pen 
A kiss in the Night - - - - 
a oe Little Star (Estrellita)- - - - - che aed 


Westering Home (from “Songs of har 
Isles’); Nocturne. Curran - - BD 1098 






ERIC WINSTONE 






















and his Band 

ANNE ZIEGLER & WEBSTER BOOTH It could happen to You - - - = -\ pn seq 
Our Greatest Successes, No. 2 Who said dreams don’t come True? - 

Ora tek. Mens hee ae ee ca 

Wings; Indian love Call; Only a Rose; Smilin’ B 9401 HARRY HAYES 

Through; A little bit of Heaven; What is and his Band 

done you can neverundo = - ai Needlenose; Five Flat Flurry - - - B9404 

“HUTCH” CHARLIE BARNET 

Holiday for Strings - - - - - “\pp 1097 and his Orchestra 
Little Star (Estrellita) - - --- Mother Fuzzy; Lumby - - = - - B 9405 
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T= outstanding issue this month is the 
recording of Elgar’s Second Symphony 
in E flat by His Master’s Voice. The 
performance given by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, under. its conductor, Sir Adrian 
Boult, is too good to let the modesty of the 
B.B.C. prevent my saying so in the B.B.C.’s 
own Music Magazine. Anyway, the record- 
ing itself would make this issue memorable. 
After writing about the gramophone, month 
in, month out, for over twenty years, I 
have learnt to be cautious about proclaim- 
ing any recording to be the best ever, but J 
can certainly affirm that I do not know a 
better piece of orchestral recording than 
this. 

Elgar’s Second Symphony was originally 
planned as a loyal tribute to King Edward 
VII, but it became his elegy, for the greater 
part of it was composed after the King’s 
death. Yet this symphony is something 
much larger than an elegy for an individual. 
Indeed, I would go as far as to call it the 
work of art which most completely expresses 
the whole Edwardian age, and in that age 
I include the last decacle of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. Of course, the trouble of making 
that sort of claim for music is that nobody 
knows what a piece of music says to any- 
body else. However, we can be sure that 
Elgar did intend the second movement of 
the symphony to evoke the funeral of the 
dead monarch, and that he recalled in the 
music at least a couple of his own emotional 


reactions to incidents that occurred while - 


the procession was solemnly passing through 
the streets of London. 

On the Whitsunday before the war I 
went to see the late Kaiser at Doorn, and 
he said to me, “ This will be Chestnut 
Sunday in Bushey Park. I remember how 
wonderful the chestnut blossom was when I 
was last in England, at the time of King 
Edward’s funeral.” All but thirty years 
had passed since those vivid blue eyes had 
seen the chestnuts of Bushey, but their 
glory had remained in the Kaiser’s memory, 
and in the music of Elgar’s Second Sym- 
phony for me those chestnuts are still in 
bloom. There is an example of how music 
affects the individual in a way which is 
incommunicable to others. Yet although 
those of us who love music and are old 
enough to remember King Edward’s 
funeral will probably all find different 
memories evoked by Elgar’s Second Sym- 
phony, we shall all be able to partake to 
some degree in the composer’s intention. 
What one craves to know is the emotional 
effect of this music on those to whom the 
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contemporary setting means nothing. Elgar 
himself, round about 1920, was inclined to 
feel that he had outlived his date, and he 
was unduly sensitive about the tendency 
among the younger critics to decry his 
achievement. This sensitiveness was ex- 
pressed by asserting that he no longer took 
the slightest interest in music. Ethel Smyth 
adopted the same line. I think this mag- 
nificent new recording of the Second 
Symphony must be accepted as evidence 
that Elgar need not have worried about his 
ability to speak to posterity. 


Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight ! 

With those words of Shelley which Elgar 
appended to his Symphony like a motto, 
he presumably meant to indicate that the 
prevailing mood was sombre ; but it would 
be possible to give the words an exactly 
contrary significance and say that the mood 
of at any rate a part of the symphony was 
an expression of one of those rare visitations 
of delight. I remember making up my mind 
to ask Elgar which he did mea‘ to convey, 
but I always lacked the courage. He used 
to look more than ever like a retired colonel 
of many years’ service in India when some- 
body asked him a question about his own or 
anybody else’s music. 


Alas, for the rest of my life the music of 
the Mastersingers of Nuremberg will remind 
me of that degraded September evening in 
Nuremberg just before Munich when it 
served as the prelude to Hitler’s foul ranting 
of war. However, they whose memories are 
not thus tainted will be glad to hear of a 
new Mastersinger Suite, played by the 
Hallé Orchestra, under Barbirolli, on two 
popular-priced H.M.V. discs. The Suite 
includes the Dance of the Apprentices and 
Sach’s Cobbling Song, with the Prelude to 
Act 3, and is a useful contribution to a 
library of standard works. I am always 
getting letters from people asking for advice 
about building up that library. Here’s a 
suggestion, then. 


We. have two really good vocal records 
this month. Joan Hammond’s performance 
of the two soprano arias in Il Trovatore is 
the best—I’m inclined to say really the 
best gramophone performance she has yet 
given, and she triumphantly surmounts the 
hardship for a singer of having to wrestle 
with the crossword puzzle of operatic 
translation into English. Paradoxically, the 
amateurs of operatic tends will hardly 
recognise these arias in their English dis- 
guise, so I’ll have to say that they are 


Tacea la notte and D’amor sull’ ali rosee. 
I’ve not seen it noted before that one of the 
phrases in Tacea la notte is exactly the same 
as Violetta’s heart-cry in the gambling 
scene in La Traviata. The tw) operas were 
written about the same time and evidently 
Verdi thought it was too good a snatch of 
melody to become the private property of 
one heroine. 


Joan Hammond’s performance is really 
good, and this delightful disc is available at 
a popular price. 


On another plum.-coloured H.M.V. disc 
Mr. Webster Booth sings Come into the 
Garden, Maud, and a fruity arrangement of 
Strauss’s Morgen, with a violin obbligato by 
Alfredo Campoli. The classic performance 
for the gramophone of Balfe’s setting of that 
exquisite Tennyson lyric was given almost 
thirty years ago by John McCormack, and 
I doubt if we shall ever hear again such 
passion of youthful love as John McCormack 
managed to get into “‘ She is coming, my 
own, my sweet.” Yet those who heard Sims 
Reeves sing this would not admit that John 
McCormack was his peer. Well, if Webster 


_ Booth does not make one feel that his 


heart is beating as he sings, he does avoid 
that lachrymosity which is the bane of the 
popular English tenor, and he does make 
every single word clear. I wish he would 
revive some more of those so-called drawing- 
rcom ballads of the late Victorian age. 
What about Twickenham Ferry ? Contem- 
porary youth laughs at mutton-chop 
whiskers sentiment, but posterity will laugh 
much more unkindly at the crimped-hair 
sentiment of our crooners and cry-babies on 
whom, not surprisingly, most of their girl- 
friends have walked out before the song 
starts. 


It is becoming difficult for pianists to find 
unrecorded material that will attract our 
conservative gramophone public. However, 
Louis Kentner has made a brilliant record- 
ing of Balakirev’s Oriental Fantasy, Jslamey, 
on a twelve-inch dark-blue Columbia disc, 
and Miss Kathleen Long has given us a 
lovely Nocturne and a charming Barcarolle 
by Fauré on two ten-inch Decca discs, 
There are plenty more nocturnes and bar- 
carolles by Fauré that deserve to be 
recorded, and it will be disappointing if Miss 
Kathleen Long’s enterprise goes unrewarded 
because the record-buying public lacks 
enterprise. Take it from me, these are two 
first-rate piano records from every point of 
view. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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“TILL” 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


Ove third subject shall be one of the 
oldest favourites: Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks, with its never failing charm. 
Strauss in 1895, aged around thirty, was as 
sure-fire a genius as that optimistic era 
could show: the most richly endowed of all 
the post-Wagnerian, post-Lisztian aspirants. 
To-day...but why insist on looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope ? 
He has faded ; but the early programme 
works have not, if we wisely separate their 
content from our perhaps blasé modern 
outlook on romanticism of such whole- 
hearted, unquestioning provenance. Those 
were the days of ever-onward-and-upward ; 
there was still room for Strauss’s finer 
realisation of Liszt’s dreams, for the further 
congenial extension of Wagner’s harmonic 
explorations, for the outspreading of an 
orchestral sense perhaps inimitable in its 
day or ours ; in the dramatic pieces, a sear- 
ing tensity of expression, an emotionalism 
that was then felt to be universal in sym- 
pathy. Add quite extraordinary powers of 
characterization, and you have the materi- 
als of genius. Strauss himself added the 
methods. If with Zarathustra he began that 
decline into megalomania which is com- 
monly urged against the later works, we 
need not now anatomize him or it. Till 
is as nearly pure gold as we need, in an 
imperfect world, look for. 

Eulenspiegel (i.e., Owl-glass) can be read 
about in many an old chronicle ; best of all, 
in Charles de Coster’s Legend of Tyl Ulen- 
spiegel, translated by F. M. Atkinson 
(Heinemann). 
1867, and I believe Belgians regard Ty/ as 
one of the universal subversive figures of 
legend, who has time and again been 
embodied in a living person. This par- 
ticular Ovwlglass was born around 1300, 
but you find him everywhere in mediaeval 
Europe, the traditional type that kicks over 
the traces, lives by his wits, insults the 
solemn, has wit (hence: the French word 
espiéglerie, derived from his name), and 
generally does lots of things we would 
like to do, and mustn’t: a figure of revolt, 
release, escapism—what you will in modern 
jargon. There has been a good deal of Till’s 
spirit in the underground movement, hasn’t 
there ? We remember some of the stories of 
the last war, and how each issue of Le Libre 
Belge somehow found its way into the hands 
of the German bully who tried to keep the 
people down. The jokes of Till could be 
coarse ; we mark that he mocks the clergy 
(so did many mediaevals, but the B.B.C. 
doesn’t let us hear about that). De Coster’s 
particular Till was created to harass the 
Spaniards in sixteenth century Flanders. 
He had to have a moral side to him: which 
the original may have lacked. The main 
thing is that he was down on all kinds of 
oppression, and folly, and keen on practical 
jokes and freedom. We can thus realise 
him—on another part of the same stage as 
Egmont—against that ®wondrously rich 
background the Low Countries painters 


This classic was written in | 





loved to depict, and the vast eating, drink- 
ing and Rabelaisian good humour that we 
conjure up. Or, we can go right back to the 
fourteenth century, if we like, and paint for 
ourselves, with Strauss’s help, the ur-Till. 
For some typical tall Till tales, see Roscoe’s 
German Novelists (in Warne’s ‘‘ Chandos ” 
Library). 


The composer didn’t give early hearers 
and score-readers any help. After his then 
fashion, he let the “‘ programme ”’ out but 
reluctantly—or seemed to. He finally 
pinned down mest of the incidents for us, 
and now we can catch them as the film 
fleets by, if we are pretty sharp : for the work 
is short—about, or under, the quarter hour. 
It is scored for a large orchestra, with those 
extended families, with their three-instead- 
of-two basis, that Strauss took over from 
Wagner ; three flutes, with piccolo, make 
the first group ; then three oboes and cor 
anglais ; two clarinets, one other in D, and a 
bass clarinet ; three bassoons and double 
bassoon ; four horns in F, and four in D 
ad lib. ; three trumpets, plus three more ad 
lib. ; three trombones and tuba ; timpani, 
with triangle, cymbals, large drum and 
side-drum, a rattle, and the necessary com- 
plement of strings, from sixteen firsts down 
to eight DBs. I happen to have the Eulen- 
berg score, to which I refer here. I use the 
H.M.V. records DB2187-8 (B.B.C.—Busch). 


I need not dwell long on the, to some, 
rather puzzling word in the title, which 
runs, after the main name: “nach alter 
Schelmenweise—in Rondoform.” This 
means “‘ after an old roguish fashion,” but 
the roguishness might have reference to 
Strauss’s trick of not giving away the 
“programme” at first. ‘‘ Rondo” has 
puzzled more people. This is not a simple 
rondo, and not even a simple sonata- 
rondo ; it is nearest to a free kind of the 
latter, in which we can trace, broadly, 
exposition and recapitulation, with diversi- 
fied happenings in the middle. 


Start of SIDE 1. The atmosphere of the 
tale is established with one of Till’s themes, 
which should be memorised, as to its first 
half-dozen notes: A, F, B, C, C sharp, F: 
an ingratiating curve. Note that this theme 
almost always appears, however changed in 
rhythm, in the same key: perhaps, the 
unchangeable root-nature of the rascal. 
But so far he is suave. Immediately (horn) 
appears the second. It is subtler, flinging 
far down the compass, and is syncopated. 
Not easy, without the score, to get the 
accentuation: it is six bits in the bar, 
beginning on the second: the two G sharps 
(the first of them is the fourth note) both 
come as fifth-and-sixth beats (one note), 
tied into the first of the next bar. 


This works along, getting faster, as Till 
rides out for adventure. Immediately (just 
after an inch in) there is a pull-up, a 
challenge and a preparation for the doings. 
Theme 1 appears, changed in rhythm, 
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representing the roguish side of Till. Much 
use is made, in mid-side, of the three note 
figure, representing the first three of Till’s 
first theme (the A, F, B descending shape). 
Here is the eternal tattered rogue, getting 
away with it, smiling, smirking, bowing to 
the best people as if he knew them. He 
thinks he does: for, an inch before the end 
of side 1, he menaces them below his breath 
(scowling bass fragments of his first theme 
after a held note) ; but we can imagine 
him, when they look, turning on his smile, 
and greeting them with the dignity of an 
equal. But devilment will out: before the 
end of the side he springs on his horse, 
cracks his whip, and rides clean through 
the apple-women’s stalls. Then the chase is 
on: Till escapes by means of his seven- 
league boots (with which, of course, all 


first-class legendary characters are 
equipped). 
SIDE 2. After a pause bar, end of side 


1, the wood-wind scurryings represent Till 
hiding in a mouse-hole—just another of the 
T.E. equipments for emergencies. 


Bar 179, half inch, side 2. Disguised as 
a parson, he overflows with unctuous 
morality. The theme is of a sober, folk-tune- 
like cast ; but if you can, hear the bass at 
bars 186-8 (? inch in) ; here is the A, F, B,C 
theme, Till’s own, peeping out ; and at 191 
the piccolo quirk is marked “ schelmisch ” 
-—rascally. But quickly come qualms: 1} 
ins., muted brass, in triplets. Is it safe to 
mock the pious ? But Till is never worried 
for long ; a new direction is given to his 
adventures: love. The delicious thrill 
thereof (descending fiddle cadenza) is 
followed by an urgent proposal: he is 
refused, and rages ; the two themes com- 
bine, and are worked up. The shorter one is 
roared forth by the lower bass: Till swears 
vengeance on mankind. Misanthropy 
marks the end of the side. 


SIDE 3. He has turned to his own 
devices, at the finish of side 2, with the old 
quirkishness. Now he sees a number of 
pedants approaching, and skits them, pre- 
tending , we may imagine, to seek a degree, 
and putting forward some fantastic thesis. 
The themes are treated with counterpoint ; 
key-squiggles develop ; the professors can’t 
catch on. There is some snook-cocking by 
Till, at } in., and again to wind up the 
episode, which represents the stodginess of 
the one side and the quick wit of the other. 
Finally he whirls off, at a little under 1} ins., 
singing a vulgar street-song (375). 

But justice is on the watch, and Till 
realises he is being shadowed (mid-side: 
lovely sense of uneasiness ; bass, has his 
theme, as if his name were well-known to 
the Law). He affects a jaunty indifference, 
with a partly waltz-like theme (410). He 
determines to be himself: his second theme 
marches pompously, Superman-like. Yet 
with this episode, at any rate in the earlier 
part of it, there is a sense of struggle. The 
treatment of the themes (e.g., wood, just 
after mid-side) suggests that Till might just 
possibly settle down. But the end of the 
side finds him in fine feather, and as we turn 
he shows himself the complete self-lover. 


At the height of his boasting the drums of 
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Justice roll, and Till is caught. He protests 
his innocence (second theme, alone). He 
gets shriller, as he realises it is all up. There 
are the tripletings (2 ins. in) that formerly 
gave him cause to fear after he had mocked 
religion. The gallows yawns for him. The 
drop itself (a seventh: just over 2 ins.). 
Before it, a last squeak of fear. Clarinet and 
flute (615) may suggest, if you like, his soul 
going aloft. Pause. 

Epilogue. As at first, but more definitely 
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in closing mood. The mortal part of Till 
has gone ; the immortal part, the humour, 
remains. And in the spirit of “‘ Ah, well, he 
gave a lot of pleasure in his time,”’ and also 
of the legendary, shadowy spirit of the fairy 
tale, we draw to the finish, with the second 
theme played as the chief one now, but the 
second breaking in as fragmentary remi- 
niscence. A final fling reminds us that he 
was, after all, a devil and an immortal 
rogue. Immortal, too, may the music be ! 





A LETTER TO 


By PAUL 


Dear Cyril, 

I was glad to receive your letter regarding 
the musical activities of your friends in Iceland 
but appalled to hear that they have little idea of 
the great richness and variety of British music. 

It is fortunate that you have a gramophone 
to help in your mission of introducing British 
music but as you have no catalogues from 
which to select representative programmes of 
their works I am including some suggestions in 
list form and chronological order. I know you 
are familiar with them all but I have added a 
few notes in the hope that they may prove 
useful. 
13th Century 
John of Fornsete 

Col. 5715—‘‘ Sumer is icumen in.” St. 
George’s Singers. Composed about 1240 aie a 
monk of Reading Abbey this song is perfect in 
form and harmony. The recording is excellent. 


14th and 15th Centuries 
Unfortunately no recordings of any import- 
ance exist of music composed during this period. 


16th Century 
— de (1542-1623) 
H.M.V. DB2146—“ Pavane’’, “ Galliard.” 


American Society of Ancient Instruments. A 
little known recording of two delightful dance 
forms. 

Decca K1058-60—‘“‘ Mass for Five Voices,” 
Fleet Street Choir. 

Truly representative of early British choral 
Music. 

Decca K1081—‘‘ Ave Verum Corpus.” An- 
other Fleet Street Choir recording as good as the 
“ Mass.”’ 

Thomas Morley (1557-1603) 

Col. DXg27—* It was a Lover and His Lass.” 
Leslie French. An excellent recording of this 
well loved song. 

Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) 

Col. 5717— “The Silver Swan,” “ Fair 
Phyllis.” St. George’s Singers. One of the few 
records still available of this composer’s work. 


17th Century 
Henry Purcell (1658-1695) 

Col.—English Music Society, Volume I. 
The famous ‘‘ Golden” Sonata played ex- 
quisitely by Isolde Menges and William 
Primrose with harpsichord and viola da gamba. 
This volume also contains some other beautiful 
compositions by Purcell. 

Decca X101-7—‘* Dido and Aeneas.” Mary 
Hamlin, Nancy Evans, Mary Jarred, Roy 
Henderson and the Boyd Neel String Orch., 
cond. Clarence Raybould. An excellent record- 
ing of one of the few British operas to be issued 
complete. 

H.M. V. DB 3975-6—Suite from “ Dido and 
Aeneas.” Philadelphia Orch., cond. Ormandy. 

H.M.V. DA1790—‘ Fairest Isle, All Isles 


ICELAND 
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Excelling”’ from ‘‘ King Arthur.” 
Teyte at her best. 

Col. DX1031—‘‘ The Blessed Virgin’s Ex- 
postulation.” Isobel Baillie interprets this 
magnificently. Her bell-like tones have been 
captured by the engineers in this fine disc. 
Jeremiah Clarke (1659-1 707) 

Col. L1986—‘‘ Trumpet Voluntary.” Hallé 
Orch., cond. Harty. Until recently this was 
considered to have been composed by Clarke’s 
pupil, Henry Purcell. After much research it is 
now attributed to Clarke. No other examples of 
his compositions appear in the catalogues. 


Maggie 


18th Century 
Dr. Thomas Arne (1710-1778) 

Col. DX927-8—‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” “‘ Where the Bee Sucks.” Leslie French. 
Two lovely songs by the composer of the masque 
“* Alfred,” the finale of which is now known as 
“* Rule Britannia.” 

Sir ry? ed (1766-1855) 

Col. DB720—*‘ The Bloom is on the Rye.” 
Heddle Nash. A comparatively unknown song 
by the composer of the ever popular “ Lo! 
Here the Gentle Lark. 


19th Century 
Sir John Stainer (1840-1901) 

Col. 9675-80— The Crucifixion.” |The 
B.B.C. Choir, Francis Russell, Robert Easton 
and R. Tomblin (organ). Cond. Stanford 
Robinson. A particularly fine excerpt is “‘ Fling 
Wide the Gates,” sung by the B.B.C. Choir 
(Col. 9676). 

Sir Arthur Sullivan (1842-1900) 

Col. DX755—‘‘ God Shall Wipe Away All 
Tears” from ‘The Light of the World.” 
Dame Clara Butt. The famous partner of W. S. 
Gilbert composed, apart from the famous Savoy 
operas, many other fine works as this record 
proves. 

Sir Hubert Parry (1848-1918) 

H.M.V. RG1—“ I Was Glad.” Recorded at 
the Coronation service this anthem serves as a 
reminder that Parry wrote something besides 
the popular “* Jerusalem.” 

Sir Charles Stanford (1852-1924) 

Decca K1081—‘ Coelos Ascendit Hodie,”’ 
“* Heraclitus.” The Fleet Street Choir. In 
contrast to his ‘“‘ Songs of the Sea ”’ these titles 
show Stanford in a more profound mood 
Sir Edward Elgar (1857-1934) 

; DB3199— “Sospiri.” B.B.C. 
Symphony Orch., cond. Boult. The delightful 
pastoral quality of this composition is in com- 
plete contrast to the next record. 

H.M.V. DB3163—‘‘ Imperial March.” 
B.B.C. Symphony Orch., cond. Boult. This 
magnificent recording captures the full pomp 
and colour of the music. 

H.M.V. D1998-g—“‘ Nursery Suite.”’ L.S.O., 
cond. Elgar. By far the best of his pieces for, or 
about, children. 
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H.M.V. D1242-3—Choral excerpts from 
‘The Dream of Gerontius.”” Royal Choral 
Society, R.A.H. Orch., Margaret Balfour and 
Steuart Wilson, cond., Elgar. Recorded at a 
public performance in "the Albert Hall in 1927 
these discs give a fair idea of the great strength 
and beauty of this fine work. They are, however, 
marred by a very poor recording. 

H.M.V. DB2194—Prelude to ‘‘ The Dream 
of Gerontius.” B.B.C. Symphony Orch., cond. 
Boult. Excellent recording. 


H.M.V. D1507-g—Violoncello Concerto. 
Beatrice Harrison and the New Symphony 
Orch., cond. Elgar. An early recording which is 
however, quite clear. Interpretation perfect. s# 

H.M.V. DB1751-6—Violin Concerto in B 
minor. Menuhin and L.S.O., cond. Elgar. 
Sir Edward German (1862-1936) 

Decca K518—Incidental music to ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.”” Hastings Municipal Orch., cond. 
Cameron. A little known work from the pen of 
the composer of ‘‘ Merrie England.” 

H.M.V. B8947—“‘ The English Rose ” from 
“Merrie England.”’ Webster Booth. A par- 
ticularly fine performance which gives new life 
to this popular tenor solo. 

Frederick Delius (1862-1934) 

Decca X147—Two Aquarelles—Air and 
Dance. Boyd Neel Orchestra. An exquisite 
composition admirably played and recorded. 

Col. DX1094—Legende in E flat for Violin 
and Piano. Henry Holst and Gerald Moore. 

Decca M557-g—Violin and Piano Sonata 
No. 3. Albert Sammons and Kathleen Long. 
These discs answer a long-standing plea by all 
lovers of the music of Delius. 

Col.—Delius Society. Vols. 1-3—Recorded 
under the supervision of his most able interpre- 
ter (Sir Thomas Beecham), these albums 
contain the majority of his recorded works. 

Sir Walford Davies (1869-1941) 

Col. L1g86—‘‘ Solemn Melody.” The Hallé 
Orchestra, cond. Harty. 

H.M.V.—R.G.7—“ Be Strong and Play the 
Man.” A noble work admirably recorded at 
the Coronation service. 

Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams (b. 1872) 

Col. DB1930-31—‘‘ English Folk Songs 
Suite.” Columbia Broadcasting Symphony 
Orch., cond. Howard Barlow. 

H.MV. C3388-92—Symphony No. 5. Hallé 
Orch., cond. Barbirolli. Vaughan Williams’s 
great love of the folk music idiom is obvious in 
this magnificent recording which has been 
sponsored by the British Council. 

H.M.V. DB3367-70—Symphony No. 4. 
B.B.C. Symphony Orch., cond., Williams. 
Rather more difficult to understand at first hear- 
ing than the 5th. Do not introduce “ V.W.” 
with this work, rather choose the next title. 

Col. DX1088—Overture to ‘“‘ The Wasps.” 
Hallé Orch., cond. Sargent. Note particularly 
the lovely pastoral movement near the end of 
the first side. 

Decca X259-60—“ The Lark Ascending.’’ 
Boyd Neel String Orch. Fredk. Grinke (solo 
violin). 

H.M.V. DB3958-9—‘ Fantasia on a Theme 
by Thomas Tallis.” B.B.C. Symphony Orch., 
cond. Boult. 

Decca X114-8—‘“‘ A London Symphony.”’ 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, cond. Wood. 

Col. LX757-8—‘* Serenade to Music.” B.B. Cc 
Symphony Orch., cond. Wood. This tribute to 
Sir Henry on his jubilee has been magnificently 
recorded. The sixteen famous soloists are all at 
their best. 

Sir Landon Ronald (1873-1938) 

Col. L1827—“O Lovely Night.” Eva 
Turner. 

H.M.V. DA1457—‘‘ Down in the Forest.” 
Elizabeth Schumann. 

Gustav Holst (1874-1934) 
Col. Album Series 221—‘‘ The Planets.” 
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Suite. L.S.O., cond. Holst. A very early 
electrical recording of this dynamic suite. 

Col. DB1793-4—*“ St Paul’s Suite.” Jacques 
String Orch., cond. Jacques. Excellent record- 
ing of a delicious work at bargain price. 

H.M.V. C3399-3400 and CS3401.—“ Hymn 
of Jesus.” Huddersfield Choral Society and 
Liverpool P.O., cond. Sargent. A brilliant 
recording of a work that is full of rich harmony. 


Samuel Coleridge- Taylor (1857-1912) _ 
H.M.V. C2210-13—** The Death of Minne- 


haha.” Royal Choral Society, cond. Sargent. 
H.M.V. C1931-4—‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast.” Same artists as C2210-3. In spite of 


their age, these discs are well recorded. 
Roger Quilter (b. 1877) 

H.M.V. DA1807—“ Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal.” Maggie Teyte. 

Col. DX927-8-—‘“ It was a Lover and his 
Lass,” “‘ Come Away Death.” Leslie French. 
A restrained performance of two delicate songs. 

H.M.V. C2603—‘ A Children’s Overture.”’ 
L.P.O., cond. Barbirolli. Quilter in a carefree 
mood. This disc is slightly over-recorded and 
inclined to wear badly but it is the best interpre- 
tation available. 
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Rutland Boughton (b. 1878) 

H.M.V. B8947—‘‘ The Faery Song” from 
“The Immortal Hour.” Webster Booth with 
harp accompaniment. A delightful reminder of 
Boughton’s opera. 


Joseph Charles Holbrooke (b. 1878) 

Decca X196—Overture to “‘ The Childr_n of 
Don.” Symphony Orch., cond. Arthur 
Hammond. 

Decca X194-5—‘“‘ Dylan ”—Prelude. Sym- 
phony Orch., cond. Clarence Raybould. <A 
really representative composition. 


Frank Bridge (1878-1941) 

Col. DB2083—‘‘ Love Went a-Riding.” 
Henry Wendon. A vigorous performance of this 
energetic song. 

Decca X250-2—“ Suite for Strings.” Boyd 
Neel String Orch. In direct contrast to the song 
mentioned above. The recording is in keeping 
with the serene mood of the music. 

Cyril Scott (b. 1879) 

Parlo. E11333—‘‘ Lotus Land,” ‘“ Danse 
Négre.” Eileen Joyce. One of the few records 
of his music available. 


(To be concluded) 





RECORDING STARS 


—— the distinguished pianist, had a 
record under his arm when I spoke to him 
recently. 

“It is one of my own recordings,” he told 
me. “ I am taking it over to one of the boys in 
the fighting line who particularly wanted to 
hear this piece again.” 

Solomon had played it at a concert to the 
troops in Belgium. He is one of a number of 
gramophone stars—not to mention orchestras— 
who have carried music to the Forces in the 
battle zones. And he was just off to the Conti- 
nent again on a similar mission. ‘‘ They enjoy 
it,” he assured me. “So do I; and I shall 
keep on going over to entertain them periodic- 
ally while the war lasts.” 

Concert audiences were enjoying Solomon 
when he was perched on the piano stool as a 
schoolboy. The clarity and model phrasing of 
his gramophone recordings have maintained 
his popularity in countless private homes as 
well as in public halls. 

In addition to his solo work, Solomon linked 
up on several occasions with the famous Hallé 
Orchestra, which, under its new director, John 
Barbirolli, has been touring Brussels, Antwerp, 
and other centres in the war area. If any of the 
military music lovers or civilian Allies who may 
have attended the symphony concerts provided 
in their midst have not appreciated the full 
beauties of Elgar and Delius, for example, it is 
not the fault of Barbirolli or the Hallé Orchestra. 

Barbirolli, like Solomon, is a Londoner, 
though he:has French and Italian blood in his 
veins. I can think of no more striking career 
than that of this comparatively young conductor. 
He has sprung two surprises in our generation— 
first by landing the post of permanent conductor 
to the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, and more recently by gaining the 
appointment as successor to Sir Hamilton Harty 
to control the Manchester combination of 
players he took to Belgium. 

Of his capabilities there can never have been 
the slightest doubt. From an accomplished 
string player he developed into the leader of a 
model little orchestra which he himself founded. 
Next he turned to the direction of British opera. 
When I last saw him at Sadlers Wells I could 
not but marvel at his perfect command of the 
enthusiastic instrumentalists who seemed to 
recognise in him a rare pilot. Then and there 
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I decided that a great future was in store for 
this slim, dark-haired figure. 

These are not the only ambassadors of music 
from this country in the early New Year. I 
gather that Basil Cameron, who so ably 
seconded Sir Henry Wood in his last seasons at 
the Promenade Concerts, is taking the London 
Symphony Orchestra on a Continental tour 
in the first week of this month. 

Here is a great gesture on the part of British 
music. The symphonic fare will be reinforced 
by Benno Moiseiwitch, who has a remarkable 
following in broadcasting and gramophone 
circles. He is a naturalised Briton, by the way, 
and is esteemed for his playing in the Dominions, 
as well as in the United Kingdom. 

Further afield, too, the banner of Britain is 
being boldly raised. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
retaining the fire of youth, has been impressing 
America anew. During a swift and momentary 
return home he wielded the “ stick ”’ so vigor- 
ously at a London concert that he broke it. 
Sir Thomas was obliged to retire temporarily for 
repairs to a splintered hand in consequence. 
Later he proudly exhibited his bandage—and 
carried on ! 

Finally, to the furthermost parts of the 
British Empire, as soon as the dark months 
are over, will travel Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
He is planning his fourth visit to Australia, and 
will embark on an extensive musical campaign 
out there. 

Dr. Sargent is one of our most versatile 
conductors, thorough and indefatigable in all 
his work. For many years he has been the 
backbone of.the Royal Choral Society. He has 
steered the British Women’s Symphony Orches- 
tra and has controlled delightful concerts for 
the exclusive benefit of children. 

He believes that each member of each orches- 
tral force under his command should be pre- 
pared and eager to give almost of his life-blood. 
I doubt whether any figure on the rostrum has 
ever produced such “‘ fireworks ”’ out of Handel, 
for instance, as he did upon his return after a 
breakdown in health some years ago. As I 
watched his keen, spare frame at the desk I 
had the feeling that he would inspire anyone 
with a spark of music in his soul. 

Two dozen programmes are in the itinerary 
he is arranging for Australia. He is assured of 
a fresh triumph for himself and for our national 
music. Joun Newman, 
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GIGLI TO SING AGAIN 


5 bee announcement that Gig" is once again 
to sing will bring great satistac.ion to music 
lovers all over the world. The voice which has 
entranced millions by its magical beauty and 
sincerity will very shortly be hear’ avain in the 
great opera house of San Cario in Nw: es. 
It is hoped that further public appeara..: = | 
be made elsewhere in liberated Italy. 


The shadows of doubt and suspicion wove. 
round Gigli by the circumstances of war have 
now been finally dispersed. War is a foul and 
vile necessity, but it seems very unnecessary to 
prevent the appreciation and enjoymen: of art 
merely because an artist has pursued his voca- 
tion in the normal way during a war. Many 
are the allegations that have been made against 
Gigli, and co-incidental with the announcement 
that he will once again appear in Opera he 
has issued a pamphlet which he calls “‘ The 
Truth about My Case.” 


Now that the tide of war has rolled on and 
the passions of the moment are spent, and it is 
possible to think clearly and reasonably, there 
would appear to very little reason.to doubt the 
truth of his answers to the various allegations 
made against him. Reading his statement in 
the cold light of day, it becomes more and more 
evident that he was the victim of misunder- 
standing, if indeed not malicious misinterpreta- 
tion of the true facts. Many of the allegations, 
even, would appear to have been the result of 
professional jealousy. 


He states that the Certificate of the Party was 
given to him ad honorem, and only in 1930: that 
he never made use of it. Neither did he ever 
wear the black shirt nor make any show of the 
badge. He was reluctant to sing during the 
1943-44 season at the Opera House in Rome, 
and only did so after the personal intervention 
of Mr. Enzo Frascatore and the President of 
the Opera House. The latter insisted that 
without his participation the season would be 
impossible, with a consequent serious hardship 
to many hundreds of people. 


He also produces a mass of documentary 
evidence regarding his activities prior to the 
entry of the Allies into Rome. From these it is 
certainly apparent that he was in no way 
collaborating with the Germans. In fact a 
receipt dated 21 May, 44, and the date is an 
important factor, reads as follows: “ Received 
from Commendarore Beniamino Gigli the sum 
of Lire 20,000 (twenty thousand), to be dis- 
tributed among the more needy families of 
those who were shot by the Germans; and 
especially among the families of the professional 
class. (Signed) Frederico Wertmuller, Lawyer.” 


There is also evidence that he sheltered in 
his house in Rome military refugees avoiding 
the decrees of the Fascist Republican Govern- 
ment. 

There, briefly, is the case for Gigli. From a 
personal point of view I feel satisfied. I shall 
never forget his last appearance in Edinburgh 
before the war, at a time when our relations 
with Fascist Italy were more than a little 
strained. After he had finished his last encore 
and people were leaving their seats in the hall, 
he returned to the platform with his accom- 
panist. With a wave of his hand he motioned 
for silence and then led the audience in the 
singing of our National Anthem. Unannounced 
and unrehearsed, it struck me as being a 
wonderful gesture. 

Art is international. It is indeed sad that it 
comes to be dragged through the mud of foul 
suspicion and intrigue. Once that has happened, 
however, it must be cleared of all taint. C’est la 
guerre—but what a joy—Gigli will sing again ! 

Major F. K. B. Murpocn, 
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SYMPHONY No.2. 





Last Montu I gave myself considerable pleasure by 
devoting our page in The Gramophone to the new “ His 
Master’s Voice ’’ recording of the Elgar Second Symphony. 
My pleasure was much increased by the pages which 
followed, giving A.R.’s fine review of the records, in 
which I was glad to see richly deserved reference to the 
truly remarkable quality of the actual performance and 
recording. 
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I imagine that Elgar’s orchestration presents as many 
problems to the recording engineers as that of any com- 
poser, so rich is the texture, so perpetually distributed 
up and down the score are the themes which must, if 
justice be done, find their way clearly to the ear. 


I played the records myself in conjunction with the 
miniature score, and although I thought I knew the 
symphony pretty well, I was amazed by the new lights 
which kept flashing into my perception—and in this 
case the sound was pointing to the score instead of the 
other way about, as I, at least, find more usual. 





meee No one could call this score simple. Nevertheless, it seems 
: me to me to be one which could help many an unaccustomed 
Copyright, 1911, by Novello and Company, ; : P 
” . sone score-reader when aided by these exceptional records. 
And with the confidence in reading which eventually 
comes, what grand stuff it is to see as well as hear ! 





Only a limited number of the scores is available owing 
to paper shortage, and I feel quite sure that we shall 
quickly sell every copy we can get, apart from our own 
stock (which, I dare to say—this being an advertisement— 
is the lafgest in any shop in the world). The price 
is 12s. 6d. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 : GERRARD 1171 
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LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 
Caprice Espagnol. Rimsky-Korsakov ° - DX 1180-1 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series: 
No. 5—Schottische (Honeysuckle and 
the Bee) - - - - - DX 1179 
No. 6— Polka (See me dance the Polka) 
(Introduced by Patric Curwen) 


ALBERT SANDLER 
and his Palm Court Orchestra 
Deanna Durbin Successes: 
Introducing: Waltzing in the Clouds; Pale hands | Love; Spring 
in my Heart; One day when we were Young; When you're 
Away; When April Sings = = © -* = «© DB 2162 


PAULA GREEN 


and her Orchestra 
(Directed by Peter Akister) 


Tico-Tico - - s ‘ m 
What a differenceaday Made - - = } oom 


TURNER LAYTON 


Shine on Harvest Moon (Intro.: Waiting 
for the Moon) - - - e s FB 3080 
My favourite Dream -— = - — 
MONTE REY 
Akissinthe Night - - - - = 
Give me the Stars. - . - - - b FB 3083 
CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
The happiest New YearofAll - - — = 
Just a little fond Affection - - ° \ FB 3088 
Who said dreams don’t come True? - - 
Texas Polka = . = . } FB 3089 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 















Who said dreams don’t come True? - - 
All my Tomorrows - -~— = -  - \ FB 3006 


Since you went Away; My Wish - = FB 3087 
O VICTOR SILVESTER’S JIVE BAND 


Coquette : There’s honey onthe moon Tonight FB 3085 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Solomon (piano) and The B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Boult) : Concerto 
No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB6196-9 
(12 ins., 39s. 8d.). Auto, DB8973-6. 

Piano recording exceptionally full, big 
yet not blarty : don’t miss it ! 

As I have been analysing the classics for 
a great many years, I shall economise my 
labour a little henceforth by using here 
some of the pointers which I have been 
printing, over a considerable period, in one 
or two journals which our readers are 
unlikely to buy. Some day I hope to 
reprint a considerable number of my 
analyses, some close, some less close, in a 
book. Miniature score, Eulenburg or 
Hawkes. 

First movement.—Sides 1 to 4. Beginning, 
pointed, aphoristic: strings answered by 
wind ; then full. Note rhythmic elements 
in this: rising arpeggio, half-scale down, 
drum-like doh-soh of bar 3 (later used by 
timpani). A seminal phrase, easily remem- 
bered. The absence of trombones gives a 
notably light character to the scoring: 
bright, sparkling music, which the record- 
ing excellently backs up. Boult keeps it 
marching quickly: perhaps a shade too 
stodgily, for my liking : but that is typically 
British, isn’t it ? Another point of scoring : 
in 1800, the violoncellos and D.B’s still use 
one line : few independent basses, yet. The 
doh insistence is strong. More power brings 
us to the second theme (just over an inch), 
before which he has turned to A flat, so that 
the coming subject’s key, E flat, can be 
most handsomely approached. It is more 
feminine, and has Beethoven’s favourite 
yearning rise in the third and fourth bars 
—semitone ascent. The gentle chromatic 
descent in its sixth bar is also feminine. Still 
a bit of development before the pianist 
enters.. Key-changes herald him. A tiny 
rounding-off of this orchestral panoply 
occurs at mid-side (wind). 

Now the pianist is saluted ceremoniously 
with No. 1, and enters, taking his time, so 
that he does not get No. 2 as soon as the 
orchestra did. He reaches No. 2 at the 
start of side 2, and very soon takes com- 
mand with decorations, all bountifully 
clear and crisp, in this fine pianist’s control. 
Side 2, an inch in: orchestra has rhythm of 
bars 3, 4, lightly scored. Mid-side, pianist’s 
trill: excellent little thrill. Now orchestra 
develops: a splendid bit, at 2}? inches in: 
bars 3, 4 of the first phrase (the doh, soh-doh) 
is prominent: soloist’s scales remind us of 
his first bow. The keys roll like waves, as 
we voyage gloriously on into side 3, early 
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on which comes the recapitulation of the 
matter. A very short bit-of doh soh doh brings 
again No. 2, at 1¢ ins. We can sit back 
for a while and admire the pianist’s pure, 
easy power, as he forges ahead to the 
cadenza, which starts side 4. I could do. 
without it, myself... . Immediately after 
it, one of the best bits in the movement: 
drums take up the old rhythm, ushering the 
pianist on to the final stretch. The last 
peremptory notes have the rhythm with a 
shortened first note. 

Slow movement—sides 5, 6. Keep in your 
head the last chord of the first movement, 
as you start this: C minor to a comforting 
E major. The pianist sets the mood, with 
some lovely key-changes. Orchestra now is 
unusual : flutes, bassoons, horns, and strings : 
violoncellos now separated from D.B’s. 
Chamber scoring, then. The orchestra 
answers without copying the pianist, whose 
second strain is not so full. It transfers 
us sweetly to the second subject (2} ins.). 
This tiny theme is finished an inch before 
the end of side 5, and we have a brief 
meditation, the piano in arpeggios, and 
bassoon and flute joining, as in a chamber 
piece. So back to E, for the first theme 
again (side 6). A lovely bit of romantic- 
classic meditation in the pensive style, with 
true sentiment of its day. Some pretty 
changes of decoration are used as the piano 
and orchestra fraternally share No. 1. 
Without the former emphatic cadences 
which concluded his first strain before, he 
meditates down the road into the twilight, 
pacing slowly. His final page is on bars 
I, 2, and the descending arpeggio at the 
finish reminds us of the bassoon in its 
interlude with the flute. The orchestra 
waves him farewell with a touch of pathos. 
What a pity Beethoven put ff to the final 
chord! O conductors, please, for once, 
deny him. It was an error of judgment. 

Finale—A rondo in sonata form. Back to 
the opening key: but there seems to be a 
spark of fun in the two first notes, which 
might be heard as in E, the slow movement’s 
key. Light-hearted, conventional start, in 
which piano and orchestra take intimate 
part. The former kicks up his heels in one 
pretty bit, before the first passage comes 
to its end at bar 55 (2? in.). Second theme 
(bar 68), E flat major (downhill capering). 
After this, a more serious visage: some 
imitation of a four-note theme (just before 
14 ins.) This is derived from the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth notes of No. 1 
(rhythmically, not melodically : a rhythmic 
imitation is every bit as good as the other 
kind). 

The soloist triplets us back to No. 1, for 
our rondo shape, in mid-side. I am always 
reminded of Joey the clown, with his 
“* Here we are again !’’ We soon drop into 
a development: rocking accompaniment, 
clarinet solo (bar 182, just under an inch 
from end of side 7). After this dainty 
breather, we start the last side with one of 
the best of all ways of tightening rivets: a 
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bit of fugality (a device often used by 
Beethoven). After it, a jest. Poundings on 
G and A flat (the first two notes of the 
movement): the A flat turning into G 
sharp, as if we were going to explore 
urther in E, the key of the slow movement. 
He does indeed start his tune in that key, 
and has a humorous bit of niminy-piminy, 
before, at 293, bringing back No. 1 in its 
original key. No. 2 returns, in C major. 
In mid-side there are more key-jests. 
Instead of a long, free cadenza, Beethoven 
writes a short passage, ending in a pussyfoot 
trick like that in the introduction to the 
finale of Symphony I, you will recall. 

The coda is unexpectedly in a new time, 
six-eight. It starts with the opening figure 
of the movement, but now in different notes. 
The clarinets here are silent: he makes a 
note of that: I know not why. The orches- 
tra’s last fling downwards is from No. 2. 
A superb rondo-sonata : fun, fancy, glorious 
tricks, light and shade; magnificently 
played and recorded. A winner ! 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Tos- 
canini) : Adagio for Strings (Barber). 
H.M.V. DB6180 (12 in., gs. 11d.). 


I like Barber, so far as I’ve heard his music, 
and strongly recommend a trial. As in 
some of the best contemporary American 
work, one seems to feel a stratum of 
mediaeval influence: this, it may be 
remembered, was noticeable in the Harris 
symphony. Perhaps, too, the French- 
coloured impressions which so strongly 
tinged American music at one time, and 
have never faded, are responsible for some 
of the ways of expression: this is a more 
subtle influence, I think. Barber has an 
eloquence that I like: he lets himself go, 
and finds a richness of string speech that 
will be cordially enjoyed. It is shapely, 
well-knit music, conservative in idiom, 
expressive, dignified; music of a good 
brain that, in a short space, also makes one 
believe in the composer’s heart. This is 
the only piece of his that I know well 
enough to make much judgment on. I see 
that the movement was originally meant as 
the slow one in a quartet, not published. 
The composer, says Reed in the A.M.L. 
(now the American Record Guide), is in the 
army. 

Toscanini chose this piece for his first 
recording of an American work: he had 
played it at a concert in 1938. His shaping 
of a melody, his phrasing, are Toscanini’s 
crowning glories. The disc, a splendid 
recording, gives great satisfaction therein. 

Samuel Barber, born in Pennsylvania in 
1910, studied at the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia, and won a scholarship to the 
American Academy in Rome, and the 
Pulitzer Prize twice running. A piece of 
his was the first American work heard at 
the Salzburg Festival (1937, which is the 
date of the present Adagio). He has written 
choral music as well as orchestral. I remem- 
ber. his Dover Beach for voice and quartet. 
He is, by the way, a nephew of the famous 
contralto Louise Homer, whom some will 
remember hearing sing Wagnerian and 
Italian parts at Covent Garden around the 
turn of the centuries. Perhaps because of 
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this connection, Barber learned to use his 
voice, which very few composers do. He 
sang the part in Dover Beach when it was 
recorded. He is also a pianist. Besides this 
piece, Victor recorded his Essay (Phila- 
delphia, under Ormandy), etc. 

There is a unity and good seriousness in 
Barber—what little we know of him.. I 
hope to improve the acquaintance ; and I 
think you will like this first one, in which 
Toscanini so richly introduces him. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 


Ballet Suite (Gluck-Mottl). H.M.V. 
C3420-1 (12 ins., 19s. 3d.). 
Very bright, loud recording. More 


Mottl than Gluck, in places, and almost 
fitted for open-air use. Rather aggressive, 
to my ear ; but first-class playing and firm, 
strong recording. I should like a softer 
Dance of the Blessed Spirits, but the treat- 
ment, on this tonal level, is tasteful. This is 
side 2. The middle part is the Wandering 
Spirit’s air. In Orpheus we have the purest 
essence of Gluck’s romanticism, and in the 
Elysian scene, the most beautiful evocation 
of antiquity’s truth and modernity’s (that 
is, 1762’s) new revelation. 

It happens that side 3 is missing from my 
set. I gather from a programme note that 
the first dance is recapitulated on this side, 
which also contains a Musette from Armida, 
1777, when Gluck was contesting with 
Piccinni at Paris, the one with Armida, the 
other with Roland. The libretto of Armida 
was a sort of cast-off of Lulli’s. As Alfred 
Einstein puts it, in this opera of the Christian 
hero’s struggle with a sorceress “‘ Kundry’s 
magic garden blossoms and withers a 
century before Bayreuth.” 

Side 1 is partly from Don Juan, a dramatic 
ballet composed in 1761, the year before 
Orpheus. Noverre had showed the way to 
infuse drama into dancing, instead of 
letting the ballet be merely a succession of 
court dances or divertissements. The other 
element in side 1 is an Air gai and a slow 
movement from Iphigenia in Aulis, produced 
in 1774, when Gluck was nearly sixty ; in 
it he used up a good deal of his earlier 
music. 

Side 4 has another Air gai from the same 
work, and a Siciliana from Armida. I might 
add that Mottl (1856-1911) was associated 
with Bayreuth, and was later at the 
Carlsruhe and Munich operas. He was 
often in England towards the end of the 
century. He composed, from opera to 
songs, and edited Berlioz and Bach. So. 
if you don’t mind your Gluck’s being a bit 
Mottl-faced and gaudy (after all, Gluck was 
mottled : cf., the speaking bust by Houdon), 
here is some bright and tender music, which 
I would suggest playing with a soft needle. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Eric 


Coates): The Three Elizabeths 
~ (Eric Coates). Decca Kri10g-10 (12 
ins., 138. 3d.). 


Capitally recorded, cheerful, smoothly 
sentimental music of a familiar and always 
popular type, which could not, in its kind, 
be better produced than by this composer. 
With recording both bright and bland, the 
pleasant little suite is an obvious “winner.” 

W.R.A. 
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Richard Tauber (tenor), with orchestra 
cond. Geehl: Secrecy (Boileau-Hugo 
Wolf). Over Night (Kahn-Hugo 
Wolf). Parlophone RO20536 (10 ins., 
6s. 73d.) 

We have no recordings of Wolf, I think, 
during these years of war and I was pre- 
pared warmly to welcome this recording. 
That, however, cannot honestly be done. 
Wolf himself orchestrated Verborgenheit, but 
I am perfectly sure he did not suddenly 
introduce the piano into the orchestral 
accompaniment. This cheap effect, familiar 
in ‘‘ light ’’ music is a great error of taste. 
Wolf also made a point of describing his 
songs as for voice and piano—an equal 
partnership. The description naturally 
applies to any form of accompaniment. 
In both these songs the accompaniment is 
far too faint. Tauber, apart from pushing 
at a number of his words—and so destroy- 
ing a true legato—sings the song well and 
avoids some obvious pitfalls. 

I cannot pretend to like the translation: 

“Trust me not O world er-gain.” 

The second song iiber Nacht comes from 
the Lieder ans der Fugendzeit (1877-1878) and 
is therefore among Wolf’s first efforts. It is 
commonplace and reveals nothing of the 
great song writer who emerged later on. 
I do not know who is responsible for the 
orchestration of the song, certainly not Wolf. 

There is everything to be said for choosing 
the readily popular Wolf songs ; and I hope 
that Tauber will have the courage not only 
to do this but to sing them as the composer 
intended. This would delight no one more 
than the present reviewer. 


Webster Booth (tenor): Gerald Moore 
(piano): Come into the Garden 
Maud (Tennyson-Balfe): Ernest 
Lush (piano): Alfredo Campoli 
(violin): Morgen! Op. 27, No. 4 
Bernhoff-R.Strauss). H.M.V. C3418 
(12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

A solo violin is, of course, prominent in 
Strauss’s orchestral arrangement of Morgen : 
and one cannot really object violently to its 
presence in this the original version of the 
song, even though the composer provided 
only the piano accompaniment. The long 
held notes might easily go dead in the 
recording. Needless to say the violin non- 
obbligato is beautifully played by Campoli. 
(May we not hear this fine artist in some 
solo work: he is capable of rising to great 
heights ?) The only fault I have to find 
with Webster Booth’s very sensitive and 
well-controlled singing is the pace. I doubt 
if the over-all timing of the exquisite record 
of this song made by Elizabeth Schumann 
is actually any longer, but there was a 
deliberate application of rubato which seems 
to be missing here ; and a very slight sense 
of hurrying just disturbs the peaceful 
atmosphere in which the song should move. 

Over “‘ Maud ”’ my sympathies are with 
the singer. It must be difficult to work up 
much enthusiasm about the damsel: 
though as the Editor reminded us the other 
day, John McCormack managed it. I can’t 
help thinking that Somervell, in his setting 
of these words, did well to seize on the hint 
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given by the mention of that odd trio, flute, 
violin, bassoon (which, according. to ‘the 
poet, the roses heard all night) and so wrote 
a beguiling dance tune to float his Maud. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Booth’s excellent sing- 
ing of the hardy old ballad will give much 
pleasure. I note that Ernest Lush “‘ returns 
to the microphone ” in Morgen: and that 
Gerald Moore is almost inaudible in the 
Balfe. Will someone not give the closest 
attention to this matter of a true balance 
between piano (orchestra) and voice. I 
heard recently the new French recording of 
Pelleas : and there again the voices are more 
than life-size—the orchestra a mere thread 


of sound. These faults easily spoil 
enjoyment. 
Henry Cummings (baritone): Ivor 


Newton (piano): Memory, Hither 
Come (Busch-Blake) : The Centaurs 
(Busch-Stephens): Rest  (Busch- 
‘* A.E.”’) The Laughing Song (Busch- 
Blake). Decca M576 (10 ins, 5s. 44d.). 

Here is the second recording issued under 
the auspices of ‘The Committee for the 
Promotion of New Music.” 

William Busch was born in London in 
1901, educated here and in New York and 
Berlin, studied the piano with, amongst 
others, Petri and Backhaus, and composition 
with John Ireland and Van Dieren. He has 
appeared as a pianist in the three cities 
mentioned above. Recently his violoncello 
concerto was broadcast. 

Of these songs, all settings of real poetry, 
** Rest ” will, I think, make an immediate 
appeal. It is all woven out of one easily 
grasped and attractive phrase and is a 
completely successful and charming setting 
of A.E.’s poem. The quick song that follows 
it ‘‘ Laughing Song,” is also entirely 
delightful. Already one has noticed with 
pleasure the clean unloaded nature of the 
piano accompaniment and the clarity of 
the vocal] line. The composer seems to me 
to get the right, rather sinister, atmosphere 
into “‘ The Centaurs ” on the reverse: but, 
at present, I am not wholly in sympathy 
with his setting of Blake’s neo-Elizabethan 
lyric ‘‘ Memory.” The natural flow of the 
words is borken up to serve “ literary ”” 
ends and the songs wears an air of sophis- 
tication which is alien to Blake’s lovely 
poem. John Ireland made an early and 
beautiful song out of this poem : and, later, 
composed an even more beautiful piano 
piece called “‘ The Darkened Valley ’— 
the title coming from the penultinate line. 
In both cases he has caught the true spirit 
of the words. 

I hope I have conveyed the impression 
that all these songs—a well-varied group 


- —are very much worth while listening to 


and show a distinguished, musicianly and 
sensitive mind at work. 

The recording is also to be welcomed for 
the first appearance on discs, to my know- 
ledge, of Henry Cummings. Apart from a 
slight unsteadiness of tone, which it would be 
worth any amount of hard work to 
eliminate, he sings the songs with excellent 
diction and complete understanding and 
the accompaniments are well played by 
Ivor Newton. The balance is the best we 
have this month A.R. 
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Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Tumby (May) (Am. Bluebird OA056488) 
**** Mother Fuzzy (Barnet) (Am. Bluebird 
OA061633) 
(H.M.V. B9405—5s. 44d.) 
056488—Barnet (sax) with Kurt Bloom, Conn 
Humphreys, Leo White, James Lemare (reeds) ; 
Bernie Piivin, Bill May, Sam Skolnick, Lyman 
Vunk (tpts) ; William Robertson, Ford Leary, Don 
Ruppersburg, Claude Murphy (kmbs) ; Bill Miller 
(p); Bus Etri (g); Phil Stephens (b) ; Cliff Leeman 
(ds). October 14, 1940. 

051633—Barnet (sax) with Bloom, Humphreys, 
Ray Hopfner, Lemare (reeds); Bob Burney, Bob 
Price, Cy Baker, Mickey Bloom (tpts) ; Robertson, 
Leary, Tommy Reo, Murphy Oye Miller (p); 
Jack Le Saire (zg); Stephens (b) ; ‘Leeman (ds). 
September 11, 1941. 

Anything the modern swing opus lacks in 
the way of a good tune is often to a great 
extent off-set by the competence—I might even 
say brilliance—of the treatment and perform- 
ance it gets, especially at the hands of the top- 
line American bands. 

Such is the case with these two newly released 
Charlie Barnet recordings. 

Mother Fuzzy may have moments one can 
catch on to in the way of whistleable ditty, 
but I doubt if anyone would want to set it up 
as an outstanding instance of the art of com- 
position. 

Lumby has even less claim to be considered as 
an exceptional melody. In fact it is no more 
than just another of those riff sequences, and 
even less imaginative as a tune than Mother 
Fuzzy. 

But what the compositions, as such, haven’t 
got, the band, as I say, gives them. 

For sheer verve and polish, resulting from a 
precision that can come only from supreme 
individual musicianship drilled into a highly 
integrated ensemble, it wants some beating, 
and I cannot resist the temptation to ask, if 
only by way of retort to those who still sneer at 
‘‘ jazz bands,” how many symphony orchestras 
achieve anything like the same attack or sense 
of mutual understanding and conviction ? 

The high spots are perhaps Barnet’s soprano 
solo, the trumpet solos, and the arrangement in 
Mother Fuzzy, the muted trumpet solo and 
phrasing and attack of the brass in Lumby, and 
Bill Miller’s piano solos (note the excellent 
recording which has enabled these solos to 
stand out in their right perspective), and the 
bounce of the rhythm section in both titles. 

Or at any rate these are among the more 
noticeable features of the sides. There are 
however, many other points, instances of 
superb musicianship, which in the older days 
would have called forth a rave from every fan 
and critic, and only pass without one to-day 
because the all-round standard of the better 
American dance bands has reached such a 
pitch that performances which were unique 
yesterday are to-day too commonplace to evoke 
any particular comment. 


Hayes and His Band 


aie Flat Flurry (Hayes) (H.M.V. 
OEA10347) 

*#** Needlenose (McKinney, Conniff) (H.M.V. 
OEA10344) 


(H.M.V. Bg404—5s. 44d.) 

10347—Hayes (alto) with Norman Stenfalt (p); 
Archie Slavin (g); Tom aw (6); George 
Fierstone (ds). December 13, 1944. 

10344—Hayes (alto) with | ‘Tae Baker (tpt) ; 
Harry Roche (¢mb) ; Bill Newington (bar); rhythm 
section as above. December 13, 1944. 

Reading through last month’s reviews in 
which I dealt with this band’s first records My 
Love and Sequence, H.M.V. (B9397), I see that 
I failed to make clear that the band doesn’t 
really exist. 

What I mean is that it is not a “ regular” 
band, but one got together by Harry Hayes for 
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these sessions and the couple of broadcasts the 
group has since given. 

But, permanent or occasional, the combina- 
tion is one which has to be reckoned with, for 
it is rapidly proving itself to be not only one of 
the best small swing bands in this country, but 
capable of holding its own with some of the 
better ones in America. 

Because, I believe, an arrangement of some 
other title which the boys had intended to 
record turned out to be unsatisfactory when 
tried out at the session, Harry Hayes had to 
find something by way of a substitute. He 
chose his own Five Flat Flurry, chiefly, I presume, 
because he could present it as a saxophone solo 
with just the rhythm section, which would 
require no parts, it being a simple matter to 
teach the piano, bass and drums the tune there 
and then. 

In other words, a purely impromptu stop- 
gap, but like so many things which sometimes 
have to be, as it were, jumped in on the spur 
of the moment, it has turned out a complete 
success. 

Switching from key to key as he takes 
successive choruses, Harry Hayes plays his alto 
in a way that not only reminds one of, but 
would not disgrace, the great Benny Carter. 

But he doesn’t have the side all to himself. 

Pianist Norman Stenfalt, who was rapidly 
heading for top-line fame ‘before the calls of 
the R.A.F. temporarily put an end to his 
civilian musical career, takes a grand solo, and 
what the rhythm section doesn’t give him and 
Harry by way of a punching support is hardly 


worth bothering about. 


For the slightly slower-paced Needlenose, 
chosen, I suspect, as a result of the Artie Shaw 
record (H.M.V. Bg291), the whole combination 
is used. 

Here again Harry Hayes plays swell alto, 
but as in the coupling, he isn’t the only currant 
in the bun. Kenny Baker’s trumpet shines up 
as scintillatingly as ever ; Bill Newington uses 
his baritone in just the way the instrument 
should be used to enrichen the ensemble. tone 
of a small swing band; Norman Stenfalt’s 
swinging touch is none "the less conspicuous 
because he has only a short solo, and once 
again the rhythm section backs up the front 
line with a fine lift. 

Harry Roche has no solo, but is adequate in 
the ensemble. Even if he is not a second 
George Chisholm (for whom he deputised as 
Chisholm was again unable to get off from his 
R.A.F. duties) he does nothing to prevent this 
from being one of the best swing records turned 
out by a home-grown outfit. 





° —— 

alto alto saxophone Negro artiste(s) 

b .. $string bass > -. piano 

bar .. baritone sax ten .. tenor sax 

bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 

cl .. clarinet tmb .. trombone 

ds .. drums v .. vocal refrain 

fl .. flute vib .. vibraphone 

g .. guitar vin .. violin 

m .. mellophone xyl xylophone 

Am... American Artiste(s) recorded in America. 
* .. Not received at time of going to press. 


Note : Where known, the date of recording is given either 

after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 

Asteriskes (maximum five) are awarded to each per- 

formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 

reviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 
the various recordings. 
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Benny Goodman and His Sextet (Am. 


Mixed) 
*** 4s Long as I Live (from 24th Edition of 
‘Cotton Club Parade’’) (Koehler, 
Arlen) (Am. Columbia CO29029) 
****T Found a New Baby (Spencer Williams, 
Palmer) (Am. Columbia CO29514) 
(Parlophone R2961—5s. 43d.) 
29029—Goodman (cl) with George Auld (sax) ; 
Charles ‘‘ Cootie’’ Williams (N. tpt); William 
**Count ’’ Vasie (N. p); Charlie Christian (N. g),; 
Arthur Bernstein ()); Harry Jaeger (ds). Probably 


late 1940. 
29514—As above, except Joe Jones (N. ds) replaces 


Jaeger. Probably early 1941. 

As is more or less the usual procedure with 
these small “all-star”? groups headed by 
Benny Goodman and presented under the 
name of “ his Sextet.” both these records are a 
sequence of solos. 

Although highly stylised and notable as much 
for its nice phrasing as for its purely academic 
virtuosity, As Long as I Live is conspicuous 
mainly for its restraint and tastefulness, and it 
is to New Baby that enthusiasts in search 
of the swing content one looks for in the best 
small improvising groups will turn. 

The routine here is: first chorus, Goodman ; 
second, Christian ; third, Basie; fourth split 
between “ Cootie ” Williams and George Auld 
(on tenor). Joe Jones is then featured for eight 
bars, after which the whole group joins up in 
a collective improvisation to put a fitting finish 
to the proceedings. 

One does not have to wait any longer than 
the start of the record for something interesting 
to happen. 

Instead of an introduction proper, the 
opening bars of the chorus are used, in a very 
original manner with the bass playing just two 
beats to the bar, to form one, the rest of the 
chorus ingeniously emerging as such as the 
bass changes to a four-in-a-bar rhythm and the 
original melody (more or less) is reverted to. 

f the solos which constitute the side it is 
difficult to say which is the best. They are 
all at least worthy of the famous musicians who 
play them. But if I had to pick one, I think it 
would be Charlie Christian’s. The swing 
firmament certainly lost a great artist when an 
untimely death took him from this world. 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** The Big Do (Krupa, Biondi) (Am. OKeh 
WCg211) (Recorded August 6, 1940) 
*** Drum Boogie (Krupa, arr. Hill (V_ by 
Irene Day and Ensemble) (Am. 
OKeh C3530) 
(Parlophone R2956—5s. 44d.) 
3530—Krupa (ds) with ‘* Musky ’’ Ruffo, Clint 
Neagley, Walter Bates, Sam Musiker (reeds) ; 


‘* Shorty ’’ Cherock, Rudy Novak, Torg Halten, 


Norman Murphy (pts) ; Xs Babe ” Wagner, Pat. 


Virgadumo, James Kelliher (¢mbs) ; Bob Kitsis (p) ;. 
Ray Biondi (g); ‘‘ Biddy ’’ Bastien (b). January: 
17, 1941. 

Most of what I have said for the earlier dealt 
with Charlie Barnet performances goes equally 
for these two Gene Krupa sides. 

The Big Do may have some merits as a tune. 
At least there are spots which the bath-tub 
whistler may remember. But basically it is 
just another riff. So is Drum Boogie, but an even 
less original or interesting one than The Big Do. 
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But here again the performances make up to 
# great extent for the paucity of the tunes. 

The outstanding features—in addition to 
Krupa’s own drum solos, which, exhibitionistic 
and of questionable musical value though they 
may be, are nevertheless fine examples of 
technique—are the saxophone team and solo 
trombone spots in the first chorus of The Big Do, 
the piano solo (note, too, the ‘“‘ walking ”’ bass 
behind it) in the same side, and the tenor and 
trumpet solos in Drum Boogie. 

But as in the Barnet performances, there are 
other points which would be worthy of special 
comment, were it not for the fact that one can 
hear as good in nine out of almost any ten other 
American swing band recordings. 

If only the tunes had been more worthy of 
the musicianship bestowed on them I would 
gladly have given both sides one more star 
each. Swing fans, who attach more importance 
to what they call kick than to tunes for their 
own worth, will doubtless add them anyway, 
in spite of the fact that the Boogie content of 
Drum Boogie is a good deal more phoney than 
righteous. 


Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s Jazzmen 
**Ugly Child (George Brunis) (V by Vic 
Lewis) (Parlophone CE11270) 
*** Indiana (Hanley) (Parlophone CE11289) 
(Parlophone R2960—5s. 44d.) 
11270—Lewis (g); Parnell (ds) with Derek Haw- 
kins (alto, cl); Ronnie Chamberlain (sop, alto); 
Billy Riddick (tpt); Dick Katz (p); Bert Howard 
(6). August 29, 1944. 
11289—As above, except Cliff Townshend (ci) 
ceplaces Hawkins. October 24, 1944. 
With Vic Lewis’s vocal efforts taking up one- 
and-a-half of the three-and-a-half 20-bar 
choruses of which Ugly Child consists, the purely 
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instrumental parts of this side are by no means 
as many as I would have liked. 

Nor are they as good. Dick Katz who has a 
whole chorus to himself doesn’t make it any 
better by his ‘ uncomfortable ’’ construction 
(if it isn’t actually a mistake) in the second half 
of the fifth bar. 

Best parts of the side are the collective old- 
time Dixieland-style improvisations with which 
the record opens and ends. This band is good 
at this sort of thing. 

Much better on the whole is the faster 
Indiana—and not only because Vic Lewis 
consideratzly refrains from singing. 

Taking the introduction and the first chorus, 
Dick Katz gets through both without any 
** awkwardnesses.”’ 

Billy Riddick then leads in a collective 
Dixieland improvisation, and one doesn’t have 
to listen very carefully to realise what a good 
trumpet player he is. 

he next chorus is split between Ronnie 
Chamberlain’s soprano and Cliff Townshend’s 
clarinet. Both have the right style and drive 
for the Dixieland mode on which this com- 
bination has modelled itself, and the only 
worthwhile complaint I have to make is that 
Townshend is a little overshadowed by the 
rather heavy middle and low register response 
which is noticeable throughout the side as a 
whole. 

Jackie Parnell follows with a drum chorus 
which, whatever one may have to say against 
drum solos, is at least a good instance of drum 
technique and, anyway, is certain to go well 
with the younger swing fans; and the side 
then ends with Riddick again leading in a 
collective improvisation which is not only a 
fitting finish but perhaps the best part of the 
record. . 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Once again H.M.V. have recorded for 
posterity a speech hy HisMajestyKi rge 
the Sixth, this time His Majesty’s Message to the 
Empire broadcast on Christmas Day, 1944. As 
on previous occasions, profits from the sale of 
this disc are to be paid to Charities nominated 
by His Majesty (H.M.V. RC3422). 


Vocal 


Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth must be 
easily our most popular light duettists, and they 
have recorded with Debroy Somers’ Orches- 
tra snippets of some of their most successful 
songs. Issued under the title, Our Greatest 
Successes No. 2, this medley includes amongst the 
six favourites, You just you, Fold your Wings and 
What is done you never can undo, and if there is any 
criticism that can be justifiably levelled at this 
disc, is that each item is too short and I 
would have preferred only four titles (H.M.V. 
Bg401). 

Paula Green of “Itma”’ and “ Fly Away 
Paula”’ fame, as reported last month, is now 
recording with her own Orchestra directed by 
Peter Akister, and this month offers an amusing 
Tico-Tico from the film “ Bathing Beauty.” 
Personally I thought that the tempo in this 
could have been higher and that full value is not 
extracted from the song, but despite all this both 
the singing and the accompaniment is good. 
Backing this up is one of today’s popular hits— 
What a difference a Day made, and here the tempo 
is just about right (Columbia FB3084). 





DANCE 


Bing Crosby makes a fine version of Jt could 
happen to You, which title has appeared over the 
name of nearly every famous crooner but rarely 
have I heard anyone handle it so effectively. 
From his film ‘“‘ Going my Way ” he sings The 
Day after Forever and this also is first-class and if 
any comment is needed it is “‘ Bing at his best ”’ 
(Brunswick 03547). Having heard Holiday for 
Strings played by nearly every type of orchestra, 
it came as something of a shock to find Hutch 
offering .a vocal setting with a lyric, by Gallop. 
Frankly, although he makes a very good effort 
at putting some sort of meaning into the song, I 
did not find it at all impressive, as all too 
obviously this tune does not lend itself to vocal 
treatment. The coupling here is Little Star 
which seems to be enjoying something of a boon. 
It is certainly quite a pleasant revival (H.M.V. 
BD1097). The latter title also appears on one 
side of the latest Vera Lymn recording, and 
coupled with this, perhaps a little belatedly— 
The Happiest New Year of All ; belated at least 
as far as I am concerned because the disc was 
issued in January. Both these titles are rendered 
in the typical Lynn manner (Decca F8489). 


Turner Layton sings as light-heartedly as 
ever in Shine on Harvest Moon from the film of the 
same title which he couples with My Favourite 
Dream. Neither, however, are quite up to his 
very high standard. One looks perhaps for 
something more subtle from this artist (Colum- 
bia FB3080). A kiss in the Night is, of course, just 
made for Monte Rey, who, singing in both 


By H.S. 
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English and Spanish produces a really first- 
class version. Backed by Give me the Stars, this 
must be counted as one of his best recordings 
for some little time (Columbia FB3083). 


Johnny Green has very able support from 
Stanley Black’s Orchestra in his setting of 
two tunes from the film “ Step Lively.”” Come 
out,.come out wherever you are rather lacks vivacity 
and is another number which would have 
benefited by being speeded up a little. The 
coupling, And then you Kissed Me by contrast 
taken at about the right speed (Decca F8494). 
Poor quality spoilt the current disc from The 
Andrew Sisters which links Straighten Up and 
Fly Right with Sing a Tropical Song which from 
the amount of surface noise might easily have 
been recorded in a mistral (Brunswick 03548). 


Dance 


I found the Geraldo version of The Trolley 
Song somewhat disappointing. Having heard 
this item a great many times on the radio 
recently, I have come to look for some con- 
siderable degree of novelty in the setting and I 
am afraid that this disc did not provide it. 
Neither for that matter did the singing of 
Johnny Green and The Geraldo Ensemble 
measure up to expectations. The backing, No- 
one else will do is just a straightforward foxtrot 
without any special qualifications (Parlophone 
F2055). The film “ Since you went away ”’ has 
brought about a revival of that famous old 
number, Together which appears as one side of 
the second Geraldo offering, and hearing it 
again after the lapse of a good many years, I 
came to the conclusion that many of our bands 
could find good material amongst some of the 
contemporaries of this melody. The second 
side of this record carries I’m making believe 
featured in the recent film ‘“‘ Sweet and Low 
Down.” This has been heard much too often 
recently to require any particular comment 
(Parlophone F2056). 


Lou Praeger also features The Trolley Song, 
which incidentally comes from the film ‘‘ Meet 
me in St. Louis,” but once again I can only 
report disappointment and for more or less the 
reasons mentioned above. On the other side we 
find No-one else will do, which is played in good 
dance time (Regal MR3749). For some strange 
reason, Joe Loss always seems to be at his best 
when recording in Greens Playhouse, Glasgow, 
and his present pair of records are no 
exception to this rule. The first links 
Just a Little Fond Affection with I’m making 
Believe on H.M.V. BD5872, whilst the second 
carries A Kiss in the Night and Little Star, the 
former being listed as a Beguine Foxtrot 
(H.M.V. BD5873). 

Only one side of the current Eric Winstone 
disc was available for review and this carries 
Who said dreams don’t come true ? from the film 
““ The Impatient Years.’’ The missing side is 
It could happen to You (H.M.V. BD5871). The 
first-named is also featured by Carroll 
Gibbons and includes a pleasant chorus from 
Gwen Jones, who really has a quite attractive 
style. On the reverse is Texas Polka which is 
perhaps misnamed as it is listed and played as a 
quickstep and quite a jolly one at that (Colum- 
bia FB3089). The Happiest New Year of All turns 
up on this Band’s second ¢ontribution, and to 
anyone who has not heard this tune too often 
this version may prove attractive. The coupling 
here is Just a little fond Affection which has nothing 
outstanding, but must be reckoned as a good 
straightforward dance number, well played and 
arranged (Columbia FB3088). 


I fancy that I should have appreciated 
Ambrose’s latest offering more had he 
switched vocalists. Dance with a Dolly is sung by 
Anne Shelton and despite the fact that I will 
yield to no-one in my admiration for her work, 
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I do like to hear a male vocalist handling the 
number. Apart from this, the Band part is as 
good as anything I have yet heard. The vocal 
on the reverse is taken by Eddie Pestell who 
sings Every Day of My Life quite well (Decca 
8493). 

From the novelty view-point, full marks 
must go to Johnny s for his setting of 
Dance with a Dolly, and although this Quartette 
naturally lacks the solidity of a full band, they 
certainly manage to extract a good deal from 
this item in which the leader sings and whistles 
most heartily. Similar remarks apply to the 
backing, Tico- Tico—altogether a very enjoyable 
pair (Decca F8496). Xavier Cugat produces 
a couple of advanced style West Indian dance 
numbers—Night must fall is listed as a Bolero 
Rumba, while Cui Cui is billed as a Conga, the 
latter including an exciting vocal chorus. Both 
».d+s suffer somewhat from poor recording and 
ihe 1 ise level is above average (H.M.V.Bg9403) . 

The Sky Rockets present The Range is Gone 
in which the eternal cowboy so beloved of all 
lyric writers is resurrected to bemoan the fact 
‘“‘ there’s aeroplanes where the doggies used to 
be ”—a theme which is not unfamiliar. Once 
again this is an example of a first-class band 
using poor material. The reverse, which carries 
A Dream World is Waiting, is much the better 
side, but even this is not good enough to com- 
pensate for the other (Parlophone F2057). 
Those who welcome with enthusiasm Harry 
Roy’s return to the recording studios will 
probably appreciate his swing setting of Jt Had 
to be You, which I found most entertaining. 
Barrel House Boogie is notable for the high 
standard of the piano work which should 
interest critics of this particular style (Decca 
F8497). 

Quite apart from their interest for exponents 
of the old time dances, Harry Davidson’s 
latest contribution to the Old Time Dance Series 
may appeal to those who appreciate a good old 
number really well played. The first side carries 
a Schottische, The Honeysuckle and the Bee, and is 
introduced in traditional style by the M.C., 
Patric Curwen. The coupling here is the very 
lively and extremely good See me Dance the Polka 
which must have been the cause of many of our 
forefathers mopping an overheated brow 
(Columbia DX1179). 

Turning to music for modern ballroom 
enthusiasts, we have four titles from Victor 
Silvester which, as always, are models of 
correct tempo, All my Tomorrows lead me to You 

. is a quickstep, and as a point of interest the 
composers are Richard Addinsell and Joyce 
Grenfell, who between them have produced 
quite a lot of good music. The coupling to this 
is Who said Dreams don’t come True ? played as a 
slow foxtrot, this pair being on Columbia 
FB3086. From the recent London production, 
“« Jenny Jones,”’ this Band plays that delightful 
waltz, My Wish, and backs this with a lively 
quickstep Since you went Away from the film of 
the same name (Columbia FB3087). 

I have left until the end of this section two 
discs which can hardly qualify as Dance Music 
although in their own particular sphere they 
must be reckoned as brilliant. The first comes 
from Spike Jones and his City Slickers who 
handle. a range of “instruments ’’ which must 
be unique, including as it does cowbells, wash- 
boards, fire bells, motor horns, and even pistol 
shots with one or two more normal pieces of 
orchestral equipment thrown in for good 
measure. The net result is startling in the 
extreme. Clink, Clink, Another Drink is the title of 
one side of their present recording and one can 
get some idea of the sort of noises produced by 
the fact that Mel Blanc is starred as producing 
the “* Hiccups ’’ which he does—and in tune! 
On the other side is their piece de resistance, 
Hotcha Cornia which is the famous “ Black Eyes ”’ 
in disguise and it is in this that we find a cres- 
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cendo of pistol shots fitting not too weirdly 
into the picture. Also included is a contraption 
entitled the Sneezaphone, and although I can- 
not conjecture as to its appearance, it certainly 
sounds like a bad cold in the head! This record 
can certainly be recommended to anyone who 
appreciates the unusual, or for that matter to 
anyone who wants to get a good idea of the 
capabilities of their reproducing equipment, 
but if the equipment or the listener breaks down 
under the strain, don’t say you haven’t been 
warned (H.M.V. BDrog9). 

The second combination to which I would 
draw particular attention are the Hoosier 
Hotshots, who are not quite so extreme as the 
team mentioned above although they have 
something of the same technique. With vocal 
trio they produce She Broke my Heart in Three 
places and Don’t Change Horses. Both are out- 
standingly good and may appeal to those who 
consider The City Slickers just a little too sur- 
realist for their liking (Brunswick 03549). 


Light Music 


Albert Sandler and his Palm Court 
Orchestra offer a selection of Deanna Durbin’s 


Il! 


Successes, which includes six well chosen items 
from this star’s most popular films, starting with 
Waltzing in the Clouds and finishing with When 
April Sings. The same title can probably be 
made to serve several more discs from this 
Orchestra as the number of tunes which come 
into this category must be many more than the 
six included here (Columbia DB2162). A 
medley of some of our most popular Irish tunes 
are included under the title When Irish Eyes are 
Smiling, played by R Id Dixon at the 
organ. Backing this up is another selection, this 
time of tunes from the film “ Shine on Harvest 
Moon.” Both sides are excellently played and, 
as usual, very well recorded (Regal MR3748). 


Humorous 


Sid Field Plays Golf. This recording of a 
sketch by a popular music-hall artist and his 
company will probably prove most amusing to 
those who have seen the stage presentation, but 
it hardly seems to me the sort of material which 
makes for an unqualified success when reccrded 
(Columbia DB2163). 





RADIO INDUSTRY COUNCIL 


HE formal inauguration of the Radio 

Industry Council took place in London on 
January 18th. 

Mr. F. B. Duncan, the Chairman in his 
address gave some part of the history of the 
Radio Industry, but said a more perfect story 
would have to be told at a later date. 

The following extracts from the speech might 
interest readers. 

“The basis of the industry’s remarkable 
growth must considerably derive from the fact 
that wireless transmission and _ reception 
originated in these islands. Marconi, Fleming, 
Clark-Maxwell and Lodge, these and other 
illustrious names adorn the pages of our 
scientific history. Their work led to broadcast- 
ing, television, radio communication and all the 
other benefits that we know today. Their spirit 
lived on in the pioneers of the British Industry. 

It is by many forgotten that British broad- 
casting was started by half-a-dozen commercial 
firms, not to make profits but to found a new 
industry and develop a new art whose ultimate 
effect on human existence could only then be 
seen by a handful of visionaries. 

The Industry believed in television, although 
it knew that in the early stages it could not 
recoup the investments that it was necessary to 
make, but it was in line with the spirit of 
leadership to use their resources to support this 
new development in the clear view that it would 
eventually add greatly to the renown of British 
Radio, and later mean considerably expanded 
employment in the country. 

Unfortunately, hardly had television begun 
when the war broke out, but the scientific and 
manufacturing structure which had been laid 
down by television, combined with the great 
work done by the services in the application of 
these principles to war needs, made possible 
the use of radiolocation gear which has helped 
this country throughout the war. 


From this first result our scientists, designers 
and technicians have strained every nerve to 
invent and perfect new gear. Every _anti- 
aircraft gun-site and every searchlight in this 
country was equipped with special type radio- 
location which reduced the human error in 
sighting. New findings enabled British naval 
vessels to be the first in which dead accurate 
gun-laying was assisted by radio beam. In 


1941 an Italian fleet off Matapan was blasted 
from the sea by the guns of British cruisers and 
destroyers aided by radiolocation in pitch 
darkness. Last year the “ Scharnhorst,” the 
proud boast of Germany, was sunk at an 
incredible range of many miles by battleship 
gunfire dead on the target, with the help of 
still more advanced radiolocation gear. 

The first post-war receiving sets will be 
similar to those of 1939, the design and quality 
of which had already reached a very high 
standard. Solid developments and improve- 
ments in technique there undoubtedly have 
been during the war which will lead to better 
transmission and reception, especially on short 
waves, and to greater reliability. They will also 
provide freedom of listening to radio broad- 
casting emaninating from any part of the world. 

We look for an improvement in the standards 
both of programmes and transmission. Wartime 
listening has become largely a matter of absorb- 
ing news and one or two well-tried feature pro- 
grammes. To many people, giving long hours of 
work and service, it has become a background 
more than an absorbing recreation. We look 
confidently to the B.B,C. to ensure that Britain 
returns to the highest possible standard of 
broadcasting so that people’can be taught again 
to use and to demand the best technique and 
art that radio can provide. 

With our greatly increased resources we 
anticipate an immediate expansion of work in 
the field of television. The Radio Industry 
Council has made its submission to the Tele- 
vision Committee under Lord Hankey, and our 
submission was for an immediate re-starting of 
the pre-war system of television as soon as the 
German war shall end, this re-starting to be not 
only a station in London but an immediate 
commencement of work upon the linking up 
of the whole country by a network of radio 
links which, in fact, we had already envisaged 
before the war began. 

Before the war we led the world in Tele- 
vision. We must continue to lead. 

In these two fields of home sound broad- 
casting and television, we are partners with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and we have 
enjoyed splendid co-operation with it through- 
out the years, and we look forward to even closer 
collaboration in the future in the interests of 
the industry to which we both belong.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


City of Birmingham Orchestra 

Birmingham, the second City of the British 
Isles, had, until recently, been far behind 
Manchester and Liverpool and other Provin- 
cial cities in providing a permanent Orchestra. 

That is not now the case. Since September 
1st, last year, Birmingham has had a full-time 
permanent Orchestra of 58 players under 
contract. Its work consists of giving two Con- 
certs a week in Birmingham, Concerts to 
youths between the ages of 14 and 20 at the 
Town Hall, and Children’s Festivals in which 
the children actually sing and play with the 
Orchestra. 

George Weldon, who accepted a seasonal 
appointment from October, 1943, to April, 1944, 
is now the permanent Conductor and Musical 
Director of the Orchestra which is led by Norris 
Stanley. 

The Orchestra does two different programmes 
in Birmingham every week, and already such 
works as “ Tintagel,’’ “ Falstaff,’”’ “‘ The Atter- 
burg 6th Symphony” (now unfortunately 
deleted from the gramophone catalogue), “‘ The 
Bloch Concerto Grosso,” Prokofieff’s ‘* Third 
Piano Concerto”’ and the Sibelius Symphonies 
Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 7, as well as his “‘ King Christian 
II ” Suite and the Elgar Violoncello Concerto. 

Many other interesting works including “The 
Firebird Suite,’’ by Stravinsky, Sibelius’ Violin 
Concerto, the Khachaturyan Piano Concerto, 
Vaughan William’s 5th Symphony, the Glaz- 
ounov 6th Symphony and Violin Concerto, the 
first performance of the revised Benjamin 
Britten Piano Concerto with Clifford Curzon, 
and “‘ Tod und Verklarung,”’ Richard Strauss, 
are also down for performance in the next two 
months. 

Recently Elgar’s “ Falstaff’? was performed 
three times within a month. It is the aim of the 
Orchestra to give to Birmingham, programmes 
of works rarely heard anywhere else. The last 
series, and the present, and the next series, all 
make really interesting reading. For an Orches- 
tra which has been together less than four 
months its progress has been remarkable. It has 
had glowing criticisms from such people as Eric 
Blom of Birmingham Post and, at the moment, 
wherever it is going outside Birmingham it is 
creating a minor sensation. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The 
houses for such modern works as “ Falstaff” 
are as full as though we were doing the Seventh 
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Symphony of Beethoven, and great enthusiasm 
is being shown for works which hitherto were 
given the cold shoulder by Conductors who had 
not the courage to put them on and, equally, 
Concert Promoters who felt that any perform- 
ances of such comparatively unknown works 
already mentioned above, would be a fiasco. 

In taking music to towns outside Birmingham 
we are trying to give the smaller towns, with 
smaller halls, a fair deal. For instance, we are 
engaged in giving almost monthly series of 
Concerts in Stafford, and a regular monthly 
series of Concerts in Malvern, neither of which 
has a hall large enough to cover the expenses 
easily. The Education Committee have allowed 
in their estimates for £7,500 to be spent on the 
education of the school children in and around 
Birmingham, and the City Council have 
increased their Grant from £2,500, as in the past 
years, to one not exceeding £7,000, both Grants 
to run concurrently for five years. It may be 
said, therefore, and let us hope, that Birmingham 
has taken the lead in the post-war planning of 
music in this country, for Birmingham as well as 
towns on its perimeter such as Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, Stafford, Coventry, Leicester, Walsall, 
Malvern, Worcester, Burton-on-Trent, Bath, 
Swindon, Newport, etc. It also received the 
great honour recently of being engaged by The 
Sheffield Philharmonic Society for a Special 
Saturday Afternoon Concert. JoHN MaupE, 

Birmingham. Assist. Secretary. 


Sousa Marches 


It started as far back as November 1938, 
when W.A.C., in a comment over a “ grouse ”’ 
by Mr. C. Nepean Bishop regarding the then 
new recording of a Sousa march—* Kin 
Cotton ’’—asked readers to send titles of 
marches which they thought should be recorded 
or, if already in the catalogues, re-recorded in 
order to bring them up to modern standards. 
As an ardent admirer of Sousa and his marches, 
I need hardly say that I accepted the invitation 
and pleaded hard that at least an attempt 
might be made to re-issue some of the Columbia 
cylinder recordings of bygone days. I am afraid 
that I crossed swords with Mr. Chislett over 
my contention that no band could interpret 
Sousa marches like the composer’s own com- 
bination, although in all fairness I must admit 
that he did concede a point by saying that if I 
were to “add Arthur Pryor’s Band to Sousa’s 
Band I should be inclined to agree with him.” 
Might I add, however, that this remark looked 
more like a kindly gesture than agreement 
with my view, for he follows it by remarking 
that “ when in their best form the Grenadier 
Guards approach these bands very nearly.” 

With the advent of the United States Army 
and Army Air Forces in this country I had 
hoped to glean some information regarding 
the recordings of the “‘ March King” in the 
American lists and find that there are still a 
number that have never been issued over here. 
Still searching for a suitable medium for the 
correct interpretation of my favourite marches 
I made a special journey to Hyde Park to hear 
the first concert given by the U.S. Army Band 
and was disappointed in that they did not 
include a single Sousa march. Then came the 
arrival of the “ Official United States Army 
Air Forces Band ”’ and in order that I should 
not have another disappointment I wrote to 
Capt. George S. Howard, their Commanding 
Officer and Conductor, asking that, for the 
encores I was sure he would be asked for, we 
might be permitted to hear at least one of 
Sousa’s compositions. Was I rewarded? I 
should say so; for the three encores that he 
gave us, apart from those of the vocalist, were 
“* Stars and Stripes,”’ “‘ Hands Across the Sea,”’ 
and “‘ Washington Post” and his rendering of 
these famous marches almost out-Sousaed 
Sousa. He even had Sousa’s method of bringing 
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members of the band to the front of the plat- 
form, as for example the piccolos in “‘ Stars and 
Stripes for Ever.”’ Sitting there in the Royal 
Albert Hall, it did not require any great stretch 
of the imagination for me to transport myself 
to the past when I sat evening after evening 
listening enthralled to the “ Great Little Man ”’ 
himself. Than that I can think of no higher 
compliment I can pay Capt. Howard and his 
Band. 

And now comes the raison d’étre for this letter. 
Could not some influence be brought to bear 
on the Gramophone Co. or Columbia to seize 
the opportunity of this marvellous band’s 
presence in this country to make a series of 
recordings—they are only here for two months. 
I have stressed their playing of Sousa because 
I am, admittedly, an almost fanatical fan of 
his; but there was not a single item in the 
programme that was not played to perfection; 
particularly good were they in Russian music. 
When it is known that they have players from 
all the big American orchestras, such as the 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Cincinnati, can it 
be wondered that the resultant band is as near 
perfection as possible. Once upon a time I 
used to consider the Guards bands the “ last 
word’; then it was our present R.A.F. ; 
hope I shall not be considered disloyal when I 
say that, in my humble opinion, and I can 
claim a certain amount of musical knowledge, 
the United States Army Air Forces Band is 
far ahead of any Military or Air Force band 
that we have. If, through the good offices of 
THe GRAMOPHONE, some company can be 
persuaded to make records of this band, I 
should, of course, like several of the lesser known 
Sousa marches; we still have “Stars and 
Stripes,’’ ‘‘ Hands Across the Sea” played by 
Sousa and, until January 1944, “ King Cotton,”’ 
by Arthur Pryor. Might I suggest the following : 
“Bride Elect,’ ‘‘ Diplomat,” “ El Capitan,” 
‘“‘ Imperial Edward,”’ “ Liberty Bell,” ‘‘ Man- 
hattan Beach,” ‘‘ Semper Fidelis,’”’ ‘“‘ Washing- 
ton Post,” “ Invincible Eagle,’ and last but 
not least ‘‘ High School Cadets.” Other 
marches I should like to hear them play, 
though not by Sousa, are the “‘ Marines Hymn ” 
and their own “ Army Air Force March.” 
Hatch End. Lous A. J. BARBE. 


All in the Truck 

Mr. Levy’s letter in your December issue has 
prompted us to write of our own musical 
experiences on the Western front. We dis- 
embarked on D + 21, with an H.M.V. portable 
and 50 records. Being R.A.S.C. the problem of 
carrying and housing them did not trouble us. 
Our first worry was acoustical—where to play ? 
A consideration of the alternatives to the open 
air revealed a barn and a ransacked chapel. We 
chose the barn—the chapel retained too much 
of its original character—and our choice was a 
lucky one as it brought us a gift of needles, 
queer French needles with a collar, from a local 
family. 

Later, when we moved to open country there 
was nothing for it but to dig ourselves a sound 
chamber in the ground, a laborious task which 
occupied a week but was justified. acoustically 
by results. A further move took us to similar 
terrain and another pit had to be dug. This 
attracted official notice, became a show piece 
and received a visit from the Company Com- 
mander. After this publicity we contented 
ourselves with what orchards and farmyards 
offered to keep in (and keep out) sound, which 
wasn’t much. 

On one memorable occasion we gave a per- 
formance of Tchaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathetique ”’ in a 
bedroom of a farmhouse, to which we gained 
access by an upstairs window, as we believ ed 
the staircase to be mined. Perhaps our best 
performances were in a deserted fishmonger 
shop, where, over a period of two weeks, we 
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played our whole repertoire, now amounting to 
some ninety discs. 

When in reach of towns we lost no oppor- 
tunity of visiting local shops and in this way 
acquired an Imperial recording of the “ Linz” 
by the Vienna Phil.; the Haydn 86th on 
Polydor ; a wartime recording of the first move- 
ment of the Choral, on Electra, by the Saxon 
State Orchestra under Béhm (we already had 
with us the H.M.V. Stokowski recording) ; Till 
Eulenspiegel by the Brussels Conservatoire 
under Defauw an Ouverture 4 Grand Orchestre 
by Mozart on H.M.V., and much more besides. 

You may wonder if all this is acceptable to 
our immediate neighbours in the platoon. 
Although we cannot claim mass conversions, we 
have at least made them aware of the existence 
of something other than jive, and one or two 
hard cases are now heard whistling themes from 
the Choral and grd and 5th. Such things as the 
Nutcracker Suite and Overtures are, of course 
established favourites, and even Petrouchka has 
its following. 

In conclusion we should like to say, in 
traversing that desolated country which was 
the Falaise gap, where the senses were con- 
stantly assailed by things unpleasant, how 
comforting it was to feel that we had immor- 
tality; in the shape of the Choral, with us in the 
truck, 

L. Wituiams, Dvr., R.A.S.C. 


B.L.A. J. W. Taytor, Dvr., R.A.S.C. 


Straight from the Wood 

Since writing my November article, I have 
managed to get a fleeting glance at some cata- 
logues, and append details of a few additional 
recordings by Sir Henry Wood which had 
escaped my notice or my memory. Perhaps you 
could find space to print the list for the sake of 
completeness : 

Columbia 

LX173. Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G 
(for Strings). (Bach). 

DX965. Pomp and Circumstance March, 
No. 1 in D; Pomp and Circumstance March, 
No. 4 in G (Elgar). 

DBg51-2. Children’s Overture (Quilter). 

LX323-5. Symphony No. 45 in F sharp 
minor (Haydn). An important recording, the 
only one of this engaging work, ‘‘The Farewell” 

L1794-5- Ballet Music from “Faust” 
(Gounod). 

9559-60. Overture, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (Mendelssohn). 

9655. Finlandia (Sibelius). 

DXo-10. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt- 
Wood) ; Partita in E (Bach-Wood). 

DX819. Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Nicolai). 

5058-59. Overture, William Tell (Rossini). 

LX41-2. Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in 
B flat (for Strings) (Bach). 

DX87. Prelude in C sharp minor ; Song of 
the Volga Boatmen (Rachmaninov). 

Most of the above are early electrical record- 
ings. Exceptions are the Elgar marches, the 
Haydn and the Nicolai. The Quilter is worth 
having, whilst the Hungarian Rhapsody will 
always evoke happy memories of Saturday 
night at Queen’s Hall. ; 

In addition to the Liszt E flat Piano Concerto 
mentioned in my article, Gieseking and the 
London: Philharmonic also recorded the 
Symphonic Variations of Cesar Franck with 
Sir Henry on Columbia LX192-3. 

Decca 

K 765-6. Song of the Rhinedaughters from 
Goétterdammerung (Wagner). 

X1g2-3. Overture in G minor (Bruckner) ; 
Overture, Russlan and Ludmilla (Glinka). 

Kg75-6. Suite in Five Movements (Purcell- 
Wood). 

K819. Overture, Berenice (Handel). 

I have not heard these. The Purcell sounds 


The GRAMOPHONE 


intriguing, , and was, I believe, the last recording 
he made. Unless Decca have something up 
their sleeve for us ! 


Thornton Heath. Sipney W. ANDERSON. 


Brahms—A Regretted Deletion 


One of Brahms’ greatest achievements in the 
field of chamber music, the String Quintet in G 
Op. 111, was superbly recorded for the Cen- 
tenary in 1933 by the Budapest Quartet and 
Hans Mahlke, and then deleted in 1939. Since 
then many people, like myself, must have 
g.own up and come to appreciate masterpieces 
which we were too young both in years and 
appreciation to want to get five years ago. 
Apparently there is enough interest shown in 
the work to warrant the re-issue of the miniature 
score ; would it not be possible to re-issue the 
recording of a work whose irresistible flow of 
exuberant lilting melody would seem to ensure 
its popularity. Such a step would give a rising 
generation of music-lovers an introduction to 
one of the greatest of all chamber works, even 
if the records were only re-issued for a limited 
period. The Bloch quintet was rescued from 
the deletions list: why not the Brahms ? 

edford. D. M. Jones. 


Letters in Brief 


We are permitted to quote a letter received 
by W.R.A, from Mr. R. J. GreGcory, saying 
that although no miniature score was available 
of Bloch’s Schelomo, he obtained the full score 
from Chappell’s, a year or two azo, and that this 
firm also publishes some interesting American 
scores, ¢.g., Roy Harris’s Third Symphony, and 
some of the works of Samuel Barber. 

Mr. Louis Davipson (London, N.4) says 
new recording of Saint-Saens’ Violin Concerto, 
No. 3, in B minor would be welcomed. 

L/Bpr. WELLING (C.M.F.) waxes enthusiastic 
about the musical feasts available in Rome, 
repeating in detail many similar experiences of 
readers, unfortunately too long to print. He 
mentions specially the “ splendid orchestras at 
the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia and the Royal 
Opera House . . . conductors including Molinari 
and Willy Ferrero, both well known on discs.” 
Struck by the tremendous enthusiasm of 
British and Allied troops he comments: “‘ One 
can hardly imagine Covent Garden being 
packed with troops on leave.” 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates of meetings and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 


BECKENHAM.—Beckenham Music Circle: Hon. 
Sec., Mrs. Longhurst. Meetings Beckenham Public 
Library, Feb. 6th and 20th, at 7.15 p.m. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Midland Music Club is 
about to form a Recorded Music Section. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Willoughby Pountney. 75, St. Peter’s Road, Bir- 
mingham, 20. 

BRISTOL.—City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society: Hon. Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol. Meetings 
February 12th and 26th. 

CHELMSFORD, — Chelmsford Gramophone 
Society: Hon. Sec., Miss M. E, Clay, ‘ Carrig- 
more,” Hill Road, Chelmsford. Meetings Mid- 
Essex Technical College, Market Road, Feb. 6th 
and 20th, at 7 p.m. 

DUDLEY.—Mr. James Nicholas, of 41, Rollason 
Road, would like to hear from any readers in- 
terested in forming a society. 

DULWICH.—Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramo- 

. O. Miebs, 87, 
Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. Meetings Feb. 
10th and 24th. 

HARROW.—Kodak Gramophone Society: Hon. 
Sec., H. E, B. Grimshaw, The Works, Weald. 
stone, Harrow. Meetings, Feb. 8th and 22nd, at 
7.30 p.m. Harrow readers welcome. 

RICHMOND.—The Richmond and Twickenham 
Gramophone Society: Hon. Sec., L. H. A. Holmes, 
84, Ryecroft Avenue, Whitton, Twickenham. 
Fortnightly meetings, Sunday evenings. 

SANDERSTEAD. — Sanderstead Gramophone 
19, Lime 
Meetings 


phone Society: Hon. Sec., Mr, S 


Society: Hon. Sec.. Mr. P. Brierley, 
Meadow Avenue. Sanderstead, Surrey. 
Feb. 2nd and 16th. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 








WANTED 
RA1ES.—Aavertisements are accepvea tor this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
snould be posted to ‘ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques aadressed to 
* fhe Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 

Acoustic or Electric Records of Classical or 
Modern Music, Vocal or Instrumental, especi- 
ally deletions and foreign issues.—Box No. 5814. 
A £1 NOTE per Record offered for Saint-Saens. 
= Third Symphony, D.2097-2100; and Saint- 
Saens Violin Concerto, Merckel, French H.M.V. 
L.1000-2.—Oliver, 40, The Fairway, Mill Hill, 
N.W.7. 
LL choral, especially foreign records, includ- 
ing “Lumen”; also H.M.V. B.2447, Justorum 
Animae; C.1334 and C.1338, York Minster; 
.1044-5, Leeds Festival; E.443, Chapels Royal; 
1B.1569-70, Sistine Choir; Columbia 9885, West- 
bourne Choir; DB.1660, Office Hymns.—N, Barnes, 
165, Green Lane, Norbury, S.W.16. 
ANY Cinema Organ Records, especially Jesse 
Crawford.—Anthony, ‘‘ Woodlands,” Riding. 
Street, Southport. 
ANY Recoraings of Albeniz, Falla, Granados, 
Turina, Valverde or other Spanish Com- 
posers.—Box No. 5857. 























BERLIOZ, Symphonie Fantastique (Monteux);. 
om bag ral Chestnut Tree Variations; 
ibelius, 


First Kiss (Telefunken).—Comper, 92, 
Thornlaw Road _ S.E.27. 
BEETHOVEN Seventh, Last Movement (D.1643), 
also Storage Albums. Quote prices.—Sigmn. 
Walker, Hut 3. Hanslope Park, Bletchley, 
EETHOVEN ‘7th (Stokowski), fibred. Sale: 
Benvenuto unplayed, 25s.; Tchaikowsky, 
Little Russian, 25s., bargain. Transfigured Night, 
£2; Poeme d’extase, 15s. Exchanges for Sym- 
phony considered.—Spensley, Bentham, Lancaster. 
Books by or about Musicians.—D. Trunks, 41, 
Chilton Street, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
RAHMS ’Cello Sonatas; Mendelssohn “‘Scotch’’; 
Schumann 'Cello, Violin Concertos; Duparc 
Songs; Coppola Recordings; “ Ruddigore ’’; 
“Louise ’’; H.M.V. ‘‘ Pelleas’’; ‘‘Mahler Sym- 
phonies; Chausson Symphony; Delius Society. 
Some records, mainly deletions, for sale or ex- 
change, including: Schubert Quintet (Telefun- 
ken); Reger Variations, etc.—Box No. 5812. 
(COFIES of Vocal Scores of any of following 
Operas:—Boheme, Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, 
Madam Butterfly, Magic Flute, Meistersinger, 
Pagliacci, Rigoletto, Samson and Delilah, Tales 
of Hoffmann, Tannhauser, Tosca, Traviata, 
Trovatore, Don Pasquale and Force of Destiny. 
Your own price if copy in first-class condition. 




















—Wilson. ‘“ Rockley,’’ Humberstone Road, Old 
Clee, Grimsby. 
VORAK 5th (Szell), Chopin 2nd Concerto 


(Cortot), Chopin Ballades (Cortot), Beethoven 
Violin Concerto (Huberman); fibred and with 
Albums.—Thomas, ‘“ Bryncaerau,’’ Lime Grove 
Avenue, Carmarthen. 

(Continued on next page) 








NOW READY 


THE CHORUS MASTER 
LESLIE WOODGATE 


This little book will prove of invaluable 
help to all leaders of choral societies. 
Sir Adrian Boult, who has written the 
preface to the book, points out how the 
author by his wide experience can give 
stimulation and encouragement to all 
musicians who read his words. 

Price Five Shillings net. 
READY SHORTLY 


CONDUCTING WITHOUT FEARS 
Part 2 
(Joseph Lewis) 


THE HOUSE OF ASCHERBERG 


16 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 
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DEBUSSY, La Danse, Koussevitzky; fibred only. 
H.M.V. DB.1542. Your price.—Box No. 5724. 


DWIN FISCHER’S Chamber Orch., DB.4419; 

ee and Vienna Phil. Orch. (Dob- 
rowen), X.408-10; Budapest String Quartet, 
DB. 3907-10: QB. 5794-6; _—— String Lorie 
DB.2109-12; Backhaus, nono 7-1900; ie -20; 
Rosenthal, E.11161; Pachmann, DB.931; Lotte 
Lehmann, RO. 20229; Hassid, C.3185; ipertinn Phil. 
Orch. (Furtwangler). DB. 3445-7; Norman Allin, 
9807 (Col.); Supervia, RO.2 RO. 20305, 
RO.20324: Tauber, RO.20296. pa = hy Park 
Gate, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 


\RIEG Concerto (Gieseking); Liszt Sonata 

Horowitz); Weber Perpetuum Mobile (Brail- 
owsky); Schumann Widmung (Tauber) or 
(Joyce); Am Meer (Tauber); fibred.—Wishart, 6, 
Shophouse Road, Bath. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


ANTED. ae E.10543 (Good Friday 

Music: Parsifal), fibre played.—Beresford, 
Raglan House, Conduit Street, Gloucester. 

ANTED.—His Master’s Voice —— B.3977, 

“The First Nowell.’’—Box No. 
Ww4 NTED.—Smetana, a ae 

(Flonzaley); Mozart Symphony 33 (Fischer); 
Bach Toccata Adagio Fugue (Rubinstein); scar- 
latti Sonata —— Strings. Cash or exchange 
deletions.—Box 2000. 

ANTED. a ‘of Electric Turntables, 230 

volts A.C., or Universal, Auto Stops, with 
or without pick- ups; also large Radiogram 
Cabinet.—31. Northdown Avenue, Upper Stratton, 
Swindon, Wilts. 

ANTED  urgently.—Tippett Piano Sonata 

(fibre piayed) and  score.—Usherwood, 
Abinger Surrey. 

















H™Y. Hypersensitive Needle Armature Type 
Pick-up required; state price and condition. 
—Vose, 51, Northwood Lane, Clayton, Newcastle 
(Staffs). 
INIATURE Scores, Mozart Concertos. K.219, 
271, 365, 450, 459, 466. 467, 482, 537, +. ‘et 
Quintets, 452, 593. Haydn Quartets, Opp. 
2. Symphonies 93, 98.—Scott, Laiesvitie’ 
Bradford- ae ay on. 
(TELLO (abridged), H.M.V. DB.5788-93; Schu- 
mann’s Fraucnlisbe (Lotte Lehmann), Parlo- 
Phone RO.20090-3; preferably new or fibred. For 
Sale: Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (Heifetz), 
fibred little, 30s.—Michaels, N.F.S. Station, Dud- 
ley Road, Tividale, Tipton, Staffs. 
(YERTURE, Froissart, Elgar; good price paid 
for fibred records.—Minter, 61, Beverley 
Crescent. Bedford. 
PRIVATE Collection Bought tor Cash; good 
prices given.—Write Box Nc. 98. 
Ss from Iris, Schicchi, Angelica, 
Adriana Lecouvreur, Trefland, Amico Fritz; 
Rethberg’s Un Ballo; Barrientos’ Mad Scene, 
Lucia. Good condition.—White, Hillside School, 
Godalming. 

















ANTED.—Cabinet to accommodate about 300 
Records.—James, 40, Robertson Road, 
Bristol 5. 
ANTED.—Record E.74, ‘“‘ The Hounds of the 
Meynell.’’—Write, Newton, Vernon’s Oak, 
Sudbury, Derbyshire. 


RGENT.—Wanted for Music Society, Pomp 
and Circumstance Marcn No. o (Eigar), 
D.1900; fibred if possible.—Sugar, 116, Bowes 
Road, London, N.13. 
15/- EACH offered D.851, D.857, D.858 (Renaud), 
DB.595 (Smirnoff). High prices paid for 
Records by Maurel, Lilli Lehmann, Vignas, De 
Lucia, De Luca, Edvina, Dhin Gilly, Pareto, 
Plancon, Spani, Zanelli, and early Fonotipias. 
Exchange Indices, Volumes i and 2, for Volume 
17.—Box No. 5564. 














February, 1945 


E: -M.G, 10B in very good condition, yaa motor. 
Best offer accepted.—Box No. 583 


FAURE Requiem, Chanteurs de = fibred 
galy. 40s.—Minter, 61, Beverley Crescent, 
Bedfor 
IBRED Orchestrals, Deletions, ‘‘ Heldenleben,’’ 
“ Antar,’”’ Ravel’s “Intro,” ‘‘ Mountain ”’ 
(D’Indy), etc. Paul Whiteman’s Concert Dele- 
tions. 64 14in., 12in. Pathe’s ‘‘ Expert ’’ Sound- 
box.—Bowes Park 4577. 
OR SALE.—Pathé 12 and 14 inch, Edison Dia- 
mond Discs and Cylinders, ‘‘G. and T.”’ Collec- 
tors’ Discs and Electric Deletions, Complete Album 
Works, etc.—S.A.E. for lists to D. Emson, 
Cromwell Road, Peterborough, Northants. 
FOR SALE.—‘“ Nina,’’ Pergolesi, sung Caruso, 
foreign, H.M.V., £1; ‘‘Scordame,”’ Fucito, and 
“Senza Nisciuno,’’ De Curtis, sung Caruso, Victor, 
a Pimpen nella,” "Tschaikovsky, sung 
Caruso, Victrola, 25s.; Through all the Days 
To Be,” Hope, sung "McCormack, Victor, 15s. 
Single copies of ‘‘ The Gramophone,”’ 1929 to 
1943, 2s. 6d. each. Strong record albums to hold 
nine 10in. records, 12s. 6d, each. Wanted: “von 
Juan,’’ Strauss, Telefunken, and ‘‘ Concerto for 
Jazz Band and Orchestra,’’ Kuneke, Telefunken. 
—Box No. 5837. 
RAMOPHONE,” March, 1941, to April, 1943, 
25s.—Kibbey, 7, Sidney Avenue, Blackpool. 
-M.V. Electrical Reproducer Gramophone, 
Model 551A, in mahogany cabinet; ty 
condition, recently overhauled. £60. No offers. 
Cost £95.—Tel. Col 6053. after 7 p.m. 
H™’. Soundbox No 5 perfect condition, £5. 
Columbia Turntable, £5.—Miss E. M. Stokes, 
Broadwey House, Upwey Weymouth. . 





























ECORDS required in good _ condition:— 
LX.116-8 Stravinsky. LX.307 Szigeti, LX.604, 
LX.772 Ravel, LX.778-80 Scarlatti, LX.8008-11, 
LX.8058-62 Glazounov, LX.8163-5 Elgar, LX.8442-4 
Holbrooke, 1.2047 Bach,  1L.2223-4, DX.905, 
DX.963-4, LB.36-7 Handel, Alb.28, Alb.55 Schu- 
bert, Alb.232 Dvorak, Alb. 240.—Mark Taylor, 104, 
Stoughton Street. Leicester 
ROtseeMeEL Crystal Pick-up for R.G.D., Model 
704.—Box No. 5787. 
STARLIGHT Express (Elgar), Third Symphony 
(Saint-Saens).—Appleton, 29, Dudley Walk, 
Wolverhampton. 
SCARLATTI, Sonatinas (Casadesus, LX.778-80) ; 
Ravel; Quartet (Pro Arte, or Lener), urgently. 
—Lawrence. 48* Tennyson Avenue, Scarborough. 
S"Orenestral. and Concertos wanted; also 
Orchestral. Vocal Records —Box No. 5790. 
He gen * Gramophone,” 1943 and 1944; state price, 
. Walter, 21, Princes Road, Wey- 
bridge, fam, 
ANTED in new condition, Respighi’s Pines 
of Rome, DB.4991-2: Strauss’s Burleske, 
DB.4424-5; Carmen, DB.1115; Aida, DB.1341.— 
Venables. 42, Woodcock Hill, Kenton, Middlesex. 
ANTED.—Mozart Symphony 36 (B.B.C., 
Auto, DB 7712-4: fibred only.—Box No. 5772. 
WANTED in good condition, The Isle of Death 
and Vocalise of Rachmaninoff.—Box 5768. 
Ww a urgently, H.M.V. C.2107, “ Oh what 
Feast—What a Wondrous Night,” 
mood hand, in good condition.—Taylor, ‘“‘Holm- 
lea,” Shipbrook Road, Rudheath, Northwich, 
Cheshire 





























FOR SALE 


ALBENIZ, Iberia (Madrid); Chausson, Con- 
certo; Mahler, Daslied; Schumann, 2nd Sym- 
phony, Trio (Casals), A Minor Quartet, Papil- 
lons; Franck, Quintet; Brahms, Quintet; Mozart, 
Quartet, Trio, Sonata; Archduke (Polydor); 
Walkure (Schorr, Leider). Many Orchestral: 
Galli-Curci, Melba, Gogorza, Tetrazzini, Gerhardt, 
Caruso, Journet, Schorr, Chaliapine, many 
others; s.a.e.; all fibred. Wanted: Autoradio- 
gram.—Box No. 5635. 
SUBSTANTIAL offer invited for Deleted 
Chausson Concerto, auto, album; Liszt 
“Tasso”’ Symphonic Poem, two Hungarian 
Patrias, Mozart, Jupiter Symphony, Coates, 22s.; 
Elgar Violin Concerto, Menhuin, auto, 42s. 
Ravel, Bolero. Mengelberg. 15s. 6d.—Box No. 5792 
LL Vocal, part of large Celebrity Collection 
for disposal. Offers? S.A.E. please.—Box 
No_ 5786. 
BEETHOVEN Sonatas, Vol. I (ordinary), would 
prefer take in exchange Vol. I (Auto), would 
pay carriage both ways, plus 10s. Beethoven 
Sonatas, Vol. 9 (Auto), Schnabel. Beethoven 
Hammerklavier (Auto), Kentner.—Norman, Watts 
Close. Tadworth, Surrey. Burgh Heath 338 
BEETHOVEN Ninth, Philadelphia, fibred twice; 
what offers? Grieg Piano Concerto, Giese- 
ae Noisette, Philadelphia, 15s.—- 

















king. 30s. 
Box No. 562 
BEETHOVEN Piano Sonatas, complete set, 15 
volumes, and Hugo Wolf Society, complete, 
6 volumes, in albums, fibred a few times only, 





. new condition. What. offers? —Oldaker, Cathe- 


dral Choir House. Oxford. 


LAr. Symphonie, Espagnole (Menuhin); 
Tchaikowsky, Symphony 4 (Koussevitzky); 
Borodin, Polovtsian Dances (Stokowski). Excel- 
lent condition fibred only, 5s. a record.—Good- 
win, 40, West Drive, Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 
Grimsdyke 1530 





LARGE Collection of Jazz and Swing Records, 
many deletions and foreign pressings. Send 
particulars of wants, with stamped addressed 
envelope.—Box No. 5787 





ELTROPE Pick-up, little used; also H.M.V. 
Soundbox No. 4. What offers?—Gladden, 
180, Totteridge Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Portables: Apollo £15; Decca, Grippa, 
Mayfair, £12 10s. each. —Letters, P., Ta, 
Princes Parade, London, N.10. 
= etc., fibred, perfect: Beethoven, 
Elgar, Wagner, Mahler, etc, Stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars. Wanted, 
Society ‘‘ Figaro.’’—Ballard, 36, Warley Croft, 
Birmingham 32. 
O*. EXCHANGE, Elgar 2nd Symphony, In the 
South, Serenade, Bliss Clarinet Quintet. 
Scheherazade (Stokowski), and others; also 
Miniature Scores.—Box No. 5707. 
RGAN Records.—Alcock, Bairstow, Commette, 
Cunningham, Darke, Dupré. Horst, Schweit- 
zer, Weitz. Beecham “Messiah.” Little used. 
Best offers.—Urquhart, 28, South View, Bromley, 
Kent. 
PORTABLE H.M.V. Gramophone, Black, per- 
fect: best offer over £10. Wanted: Brahms 
Horn Trio.—Yates, Faxfleet, London Road, 























BEETHOVEN Sonata Society, Vo's. 14 and la; 
exchange Society Albums, Walkiire, Act 1, 
etc.—52, Littledown Avenue, Bournemouth. 
BEETHOVEN Sonata Society, Ist Vol., Op. 78, 
Op. 90, Op. 111; in good condition, played 
a Sa needies; highest offer accepted. —Box 








10/- PER RECORD in good fibred condition:— 
“Bartok Quartet Op. 7, DB.2379-82; 
gg Quartet No. 4. LX.397-9; Sonata, 
Op. 102, No. 1, DB.3914-6; Borodin: Quartet, D 
Major, DB.2150-3; Brahms: Quartet, Op. 26, 
DB.1849-52: Quintet, Op 111. DB.1866-8; Trio, 
Op. 87, LX.497-500; Debussy: Danses, DB. 1642-3; 
Sonata. Violin and Piano, DB.1322-3; D’Indy: 
Istar, DB.4850-1; Mountain Song Symphonv, 
LX.362-4; Dvorak: Quartet, Op. 105, DB.2423-5; 
Elgar: Sonata. E Minor. LX 379-81; Faure: Qua~- 
tet, C Minor, D.2106-9; Franck: Quartet, D 
Major. DB.2051-6; Quintet. DB.1099-102: Glazou- 
nov: The Seasons. LX.16-18; Grieg: Haugtussa, 
NB.5833-6; Liszt: Todtentanz, LX.685-6: Mozart: 
Quartet, K.499, DB.2228-30; Quartet, K.428, 
DB.2820-2; Quintet, K.515. DB.2383-6; Concerto, 
K.37, LX.584-5; Divertimento, K.334. LX.841-5; 
Quartet K.575, LX 337-8; oe K.304, LX.604; 
Prokofieff: Pas d’acier DB.1680-1: Rachmanino*: 
Suite, Op. 17, DB.2208-10; Ravel: Trio, DB.4803-5; 
Reger: Mozart Variations. DB.4480-3: Resvirhi: 
Suite, The Birds, LX.411-2: Rimskv-Korsakov. 
Antar. DB.4887-9: Saint-Saens: Svmphony No. 3, 
D 2097-100; Scarlatti: Sonata Collection, 
I.X 778-80; Schonberg: Gurre Lieder, DB.1769-82; 
Schubert: Trio. Ov. 100 DB 2676-80; Fantasia, 
Op 157, DB.1521-3: Octet. Op. 166, L.2108-13; 
Sonata. A Maior. DB3103-7S: Sonata, B _ 


DB.3751-5; Schumann: Symphony No. 
DB. ag Manfred Overture. DB.2189- pa: 
Sona Op. 121, DB.2264-7: Sonata, Op. 22) 


DB 1908-7: Violin Concerto. DB.3435-8; Scriabine: 
Prometheus. DB.1708-9; Vieuxtemps: Concerto, 
Op. 31, DB.2444-6.—C . Agate, 50, Church 
Drive, N. Harrow, Middlesex. 


ASCADE III Gramophone Oak _ Cabinet, 
Oynamic Soundbox, electric; excellent condi- 
tion.— Ranworth,” Woodplace Lane, Coulsdon. 
(CLASSICAL Records, Symphonies, Concertos, 
and Chamber Works; fibred only; absolutely 
new_condition. Owner changing to automatic. 
S.A. fo~ particulars.—Hewett, 57, Kingston 
Road, Staines. 
LASSICAL, Orchestral Recordings, Sym- 
phonies, ‘Concertos, Operatic, Vocal, includ- 
ing deletions. Also Light Vocal, Tauber Booth, 
Zeigler. Eddy, Coward. etc.—Box No. 5794. 
(COLUMBIA Cabinet Viva-tonal Grafonola 123A; 
also Beethoven Sonata Society, Vol. 1: 
Brahms, Op. 77, H.M.V Album, fibred. Other 
pre-rlectric and earlv recordings. What offers? — 
4ndrews 41. Hilneston Rood. Tramhrides Ww 
ELETIONS.—Nights in the Gardens, wine. 
30s. Chaliapine, DB.1096, DB.1511, 12s. 6d. 
each. Simon Barer, DB.2166, 10s. Schubert Duo. 
3°s.—Donaldson. 11. Grantley Gardens. Glasgow, 


FARLY Celebrity Operatic Records: Caruso, 
Aida. H.M.V_ 052224: Otello, H.M.V. 7-52017; 
Manon Lescaut H.M V. 7-52039; Tetrazzini. Mic- 
non, H.M.V. 2-053058: Mirella. H.M.V. 2-052012- 
Clara Butt. Don Carlos, Columbia 7211; Maria 
Gay, Samson and Delilah. Columbia A.5280; 
Lenghi Cellini, etc. What offers?—Box No 5713. 


First Cuckoo, and Village. Romeo and Juliet, 
elius Beecham; Carnival Animals Stow- 
koski. Ho'berg Suite. London nan ye 
Tchaikowskv. Concerto I, Solom All 
—, .—Write, Knowles, 29, Elizabeth Street, 
sclcesier. 




















Hitchin. 
pYE 12-valve Autoradiogram,. 5 Wave Bands, 
8 Record Change, additional Speaker 


(H.M.V.), perfect —. best offer over £135. 
—Ring Grosvenor 1292 


ARE -Vocals end Collectors’ Items.—An 
80-page list (to be sent out in eight 
cen-page supplements) of rare Vocals, all makes, 
such as Pathe, Vox, Schallplatte, Fonotipia, 
Odeon Black and Silver Columbia, by such 
famous artists as (to mention a few), Albani, 
Adams, Bice Adami, Agostinelli, Alvarez, Ancona 
(Pathe), Auguez de Montalant, Gustavello Affre, 
Carlo Albani, Amedeo Bassi, Elsa Bland, 
Boninsegna, Olimpia Boronat, Bose tti, Emma 
Calve, Emma Carelli, De Cisneros, Clacenti, Inez 
de Frate, Destinn, Annie Dirkins. Elise Elizza, 
Grete Forst, Johanna Gadski, Aida Gonzaga, 
Lucette Korsoff. Fausta Labia. Maria Lafargue, 
Lise Landouzy, Melba, Michailowa, Berta Morena, 
Minnie Nast, Regina Bacini, Maria Barrientos, 
Adelina Patti, Gianina Russ, Phila Siegmann- 
Wolf. Luisa Tetrazzini, Elisa Tromben, Alice 
Verlet Olga von Turck-Rohn, Suzanne Brohly, 
Elisa Bruno, Alice Cuccini, Nini Frascani, Maria 
Gay, Elena Gerhardt, Marie Goetze, Hermoine 
Kittel, Louise Kirkby Lunn. Margarethe Ober, 
Rosa Olitzka, Armida Parsi-Pettinella, Josie 
Petru, Schumann-Heink, Adrienne von Kraus- 
Osborne, Edith Walker, Leon Beyle, Franz Bir- 
renkoven, Borghatti, Kar!’ Burrian, Edoardo 
Castellano, John Coates. Giorgini, Wilhelm Grun- 
ing, Heinrich Hensel. W. Herold. Hermann Jad- 
lowker, H. Knote. Ernst Krauss, Otto Marak, 
Muratore. Naval. R. Philliv. Artur Preuss, 
Sobinov. Jaques Urlus. Zenatello. Ancona. Bach- 
mann T. ram, Campamari, Demuth, etc., 
etc. Price for the eight ten-page supplements 
(to be sent during eight months), 5s. nost fre. 
—International Collectors’ Agency, Ltd., 20, 
Newport Court Tondon C2 
QIBELIUS Society, Vol. 2, Symphonies 3 and 7, 
\ seven records; fibred, "perfect, £3 10s.; non- 
automatic.—Box No. 5706. 
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POINTMASTERS 


No longer need you beg or borrow a Point- 

‘master to repoint your IM’s quickly and 
effectively . . . no longer need you make use 
of the emergency IM Needle Clinic (although 
it did a good job). .. . IM Pointmasters are 
again in stock at your dealer’s. As efficient 
and speedy as ever, you will notice some 
change for they are in their all-metal wartime 
dress. But most of the pre-war range of 
colours are available. So please don’t delay 
—go right in today and say ‘ Pointmaster, 
please.”” And if you have the slightest diffi- 
culty drop us a card right away—we’ll soon 
‘ ease it. And thanks for your patience. 
















| m POINTMASTER 
THE ULTRA RAPID 
~ NEEDLE SHARPENER 


PRICE 4/6 PLUS 3/- PURCHASE TAX 


ALFRED IMMOF LTD. - 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST. - LONDON W.1 - Tel.: MUSeum 5944 
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Q MALL one eee. aes. ae TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS Ss - sept sy P coy for ae- 

 oniy. articulars from Lawrence, 4 enny- Rates for this section—four ghest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
—! pence per word—with * 

son Avenue, Scarborough. a minimum charge of six shillings. Ltd., 121 and 123. Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 








QW1NG ert -Brunswick 1062, 02327, 02445, Temple Bar 3009. 


















































ati, ae Fane eat, Poe 2 a ht te ee 
ex ibr condi : s?— ey 
Decor Ge Gree Ee. Sater tees —__— ASE S Setieay. cae Kecmas’ paul | GGuaMsGOmONE Beocae mepemaaad Aan 
" ‘THE Gramopnong ode _ Offers for whole service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. ( required to GGke charge ot pong wom 
Beaumont Park “Huddersfield. 8 N ESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- wages, permanent position.—Apply before noon 
= ——— chase large or small Collections of fibred or by letter to Staff Controller, Bentalls of 
UNELAYED “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ Cpssex. Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, Kingston. 
/__45s.—Simons. 9. Meadwav. carers: Essex. Manchester JIANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 
8. RECORD. — Schubert — * Unfinished ’ MONOMARK _ Service, permanent — London f creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist. Octave 
(Walter); Mendelssohn (kreisler); , Tchaikov- -"4 Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. playing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc. 
sky 5th (Stokowski); ‘‘ Nutcracker” (Fried). 5s. p.a. Royal Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6K, tion (if a violinist or ’cellist). Descriptive book- 
Fibred. perfect, ~~ Wanted: Auto Operas, W.C.1. : let (24d. stamp), ‘“‘ Finger Magic.’ from Princi- 
ahead ote -—Box No. 5800 Pai GYKES (Music) Ltd. are desirous of purchasing pal, Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New 
55/- EACH complete: Gondoliers, Carmen Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion Oxford Street. W.C.1. 
e (French), Aida, Col., Acts 3-4, 36s.; Place. Leeds IMPLE. Instructions for improving Acoustic 
fibred.—Lee Oriel House St Asanh. Flints. QWING Records.—Rare discs. Vocalion, Bruns- ‘2 Gramophones. 1s post free. Paradox Con- 
16: RE-ENTRANT Gramophone.—Mann, 28, wick etc. Send stamp for new lists.—Charles nector 5s.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., 
Victoria Street. Luton. Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman St., Grimsby, Lincs. Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, Lancs. 
MAINSPRINGS THE © useo Recorps 
Wholesale Only We give the best cashand exchange prices. 


Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 


small lots purchased 
& George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


SS 


© react 

















j wn 


KEEP IN TOUCH | adil, | 


** EXPERT ”° | will be given on your unwanted records of 











WAR TIME SERVICE | good music in fibre played —— os 
7 | buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
PIOR UPS ae et ee -aat Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
KADIO SETS. AMPLTIFTERS —Adjusted—Repaired Avenue, London, W <2. ! 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Re paired—Adiusted | 
EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES For the Limited Purse, Records 
Famous the World Over that have been taken in part exchange are 


—* Bs — —_ el = Used 
t me wonderfu argains 
“‘INGERTHORPE”’ Great North Rd. London, N.2 ' ahene to “4 found yn te lower floor. caer 


li d. 
MOUNTVIEW 6875 } only. No lists issue 





























VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


pomeee Elgar La Capricieuse, Op. 17 os oa tt Oag= The <6 Duo-channel ” 


ayd: Violin Concerto No. 2 (G major) ie ae 3/6 
or ge 3 (G minor) j= 


- se - 3, 
Violin Concerto No. 3 in G major (Kochel 
No. 216) se mee ge ~~ ae 
Sibelius Valse Triste +s ae a ee ime 3/- 


imams A New A.C. Mains Amplifier 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE of unique design 







Boccherini, L. Concerto in B flat major (Grutzmacher) oo De Be for the quality 
Haydn Concerto in D major (Gevaert) - . hn 4- * 
; enthusiast ! 
FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE 

Bach, J. S. Three Sonatas (B minor, E flat major, A major) n. 7/- 
Bach, J. S. Three Sonatas (C major, E minor, E major) 

(arranged and edited by Henry Geehl, and 

Charles Stainer). (In preparation) 





This is actually two amplifiers built PRICE 


on the same chassis, one drives a 
reece lsegeigm 6}-in. p.m. Celestion speaker for the 20 GNS 





—— ce fax pare, ai ¥ pth ee hte lial treble, the other is a push-pull COMPLETE with7 valves 

I o for piano, violin (or Clarinet) ie Viola k 

(Trio No. 7) (Kochel 498) n. 46 combination driving a 10-in. m.e. and 2 speakers. 
merouraut Quartet (No. 30) (in F mz jor) for Oboe and Celestion speaker for the bass. 


> Strings (K370) n. 4/- 
MUST BE Quimet (No. 6) for Cle arinet, 2 Violins, Viola 


‘LU alan is obtained b 
— DED and ’Cello (K581) n amed by Composer Perfect “pe y 









































__WHEN “ Stadler ” Quinte cdma ear = variation of the two volume controls. 
_onper’ | Clarinet 43; Vin 3 “ ‘cettora =” - Total output 10 watts. 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES LIMITED ee 
127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 “‘ Eureka,” Surrey Gardens 

Temple Bar 5532 | EFFINGHAM JCT., SURREY 
icieenhinaninie titel a 
TA Te Ss Te 

COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until February 28th 
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Let your Gramophone 
teach you another language 


First you listen, 
then you find 
yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a 
new language by Lingua- 
phone. Knowledge of foreign 
languages is of great value 
to-day, and will.be even more 
valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad.*: With’a Linguaphone ‘Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 


YOU LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY 


because you enjoy learning. You hear the language, faultlessly 
spoken on records by experts and very soon you become so sound- 
perfect and word-perfect that you are able to begin talking, reading 
and writing fluently. 


COURSES: French, German, Russian and |8 other languages 


LINGUAPHONE or tancuaces 


POST THIS (Dept. 2/21) 

: Name eaersee mae PRroRee re | 
COUPON : (Block Caps) : 
to-day for details of : 4ddress......... 7 por ee gh aor heres : 
week’s free trial or, = : 
if in London, call fora : Cerone ne eee ee Lh ree emanate: 
personal demonstra- © [9 the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. Z/21), : 
tion at our Head : Linguaphone House, Regent Street; London, W.1 : 
Office, Linguaphone : please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the : 
House, 207, Regent : quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning : 
Street, W.1 (near Ox- =: languages. 3 
ford Ctreus Station). iT am interested i the rccconnsne-nuns om (language(s) : 














THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2 
Phone : GERrard 8589 


We have a really magnificent stock of RARE VOCAL RECORDS by many world- 
famous singers, including Adams, Albani, Lola Artot de Padilla, Battistini, Bonci, 
Borghatti, Russ, Coradetti, Burrian, Kraus, Knote Hermoine Bosetti, Caruso 
(early Milan issues and Pathes), Marguerite Carre (Pathe), Emma Carelli, Esperanza 
Clacenti, Elsa Bland, Marie de I'Isle, Destinn (G. & T., Odeon, H.M.V.), to mention 
only a few, and although there just isn’t room ‘‘ to swing a cat’’ in this tiny 
shop, we could use best part of this page to list the NAMES ONLY of the great 
artists whose records we have in stock. 
A list of records (RARE VOCALS ONLY) is in the course or preparation, and will 
» issued in 8 separate supplements of ten pages each. Price 5s. (post free) for 
the es. 
We buy records of ANY classical music (especially accoustical Vocals by celebri- 
ties), and give top prices for SYMPHONIES, CONCERTOS, CHAMBER MUSIC, 
etc., etc. 

Open daily 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Liats every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. , It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of ay 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


| Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 





The GRAMOPHONE 


COVER IL 











The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE 
OFFERS 








Electric 
Gramophones for 
High Fidelity 
Reproduction 
of Gramophone 
Records 


We have a limited 
number of instru- 
ments available— 
ranging in price 
from £30 to £65 


NO Lists Available. 
CALLERS Only. 





CALL or PHONE TEMple Bar 3007 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 
(four deors East of Cambridge Circus) 

















COVER 
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DARK BLUE LABEL 


Dance of the Hours (La Gioconda). 
eh Ss Ss ee ee : box 1029 


DR. MALCOLM SARGENT and the Hallé Orchestra 


Sleeping Beauty Waltz. Tchaikovsky- DX 1079 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT and the Hallé Orchestra 


Water Music Suite. Handel - - - DX 538-9 


SIR HAMILTON HARTY and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Swan Lake Ballet. Tchaikovsky - - DX 869-72 
ANTAL DORATI and London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Greensleeves — Fantasia Vaughan 
Williams - - - - haa! } DX 925 


JACQUES ORCHESTRA 


«yric Suite. Grieg - - - - - -DX 1142-3 
BASIkt CAMERON and Liverpoo! Philharmonic Orchestra 


Beatrice and Benedict Overture. 
DAN 62 se eee, ee “}x 1145 


BASIL CAMERON and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 





A John Field Suite. Hamilton Harty DX 1118-20 


DR. MALCOLM SARGENT and Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Warsaw Concerto. Richard Addinsell- DX 1062 
MUIR MATHIESON and London Symphony Orchestra, 
with Pianoforte 


(Recorded from the Sound Track of the R.K.O. film 
"Dangerous Moonlight ) 


Variations on a Nursery Tune for 
Piano and Orchestra. Dehnaryi POX 1148-50 


CYRIL SMITH with DR. MALCOLM SARGENT and 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


Nymphs and Shepherds. Purcell - - - 9909 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL CHILDREN’S CHOIR with the 
Hallé Orchestra conducted by SIR HAMILTON HARTY 


Tatiana’s Letter Scene Weve” Lox 1134-5 


Onegin"). Tchaikovsky- - - 


JOAN HAMMOND with the Hallé Orchestra conducted by 
WARWICK BRAITHWAITE 


Sea Shanties—Mediey - - - - - DX 1047 
GEORGIAN SINGERS cond. LESLIE WOODGATE 


LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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